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GUEST  FOR  THE  MONTH 

Early  Sunday  morning,  September  6th,  1942,  a  Catholic  Chaplain  came 
aboard  one  of  the  crack  airplane  carriers  in  the  Pacific  Fleet,  prepared  his 
altar,  and  said  Mass.  When  he  turned  to  give  Holy  Communion,  he  was 
thrilled  to  see  over  three  hundred  Catholics  waiting  to  receive  the  Sacred 
Host.  To  him  it  was  staggering  proof  that  Christ  was  still  remembered  by 
these  men  at  sea,  and  at  war.  It  was  the  perfect  refutation  of  all  those 
theories  that  denied  the  existence  of  religion  and  affirmed  the  godlessness 
of  war-morality.  He  knew  then  that  so  long  as  American  ships  remained 
at  war,  the  men  on  them  would  need,  and  accept,  the  Grace  of  God. 

The  Chaplain  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  last  time  he  would  board 
the  U.SS.  Wasp.  He  did  not  know  that  within  two  weeks  the  Wasp  would 
be  a  twisted  mass  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Among  the  men  who  waited  in  turn  to  receive  Communion  was  one 
whom  the  country  now  hails  as  hero.  He  was  a  well  proportioned  man  with 
steady  eyes  and  a  firm  jaw.  His  hair  was  the  slightest  bit  red.  He  was  known 
to  all  as  a  gentleman,  an  Irish  gentleman. 

Commander  John  J.  Shea,  U.S.N.,  had  always  believed  in  internal  for¬ 
tification.  He  knew  that  the  greatest  Sacrament  Christ  instituted  was  the 
Sacrament  of  Love.  He  prepared  to  receive  it. 

The  rest  is  history. 

Sometime  before  the  fatal  September  15  th,  Commander  Shea  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  his  son.  The  Stylus  was  the  first  publication  to  be  in  possession 
of  this  note.  We  had  it  before  any  newspaper  or  magazine.  It  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  we  could  not  have  published  it  first.  For  Jack  Shea,  who  graduated 
from  Boston  College  in  1918,  once  wrote  for  this  magazine.  It  would  have 
been  fitting  if  the  pages  which  contained  his  first  unknown  manuscript  could 
have  held  his  last  immortal  one.  Since,  however,  the  letter  to  Jackie  has 
already  appeared  in  several  permanent  forms,  we  think  a  re-print  in  this 
issue  would  be  a  bit  redundant. 

Instead,  we  have  gone  back  into  the  old  copies  of  the  Stylus  and  re¬ 
turned  with  one  or  two  poems  which  we  feel  are  representative  of  Com¬ 
mander  Shea’s  college  ability.  These  poems  appear  in  our  first  article  for 
this  month.  We  think  they  indicate  clearly  the  character  of  the  man  who 
wrote  them. 

Commander  Shea  was,  above  all,  a  Catholic.  In  this  fact  the  Stylus  is 
tremendously  interested.  Because  he  died  with  Christ  in  his  heart,  his  life 
was  completely  successful.  Nothing  else  mattered. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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A  I  E  N  ARISTEUEIN 


by  Stavro 


translation 


Aten  Aristeuein, 

Ever  to  excel: 

The  simple  message 
A  ring  can  tell. 

Its  meaning  met 
In  a  foreign  land, 

A  dark  red  jewel 
On  a  lifeless  hand. 

And  far  beneath 
The  deep  sea  swing, 

A  hero  is  sleeping 
With  his  ring; 

And  his  ring  keeps  singing 
As  a  soft  sea-bell: 

Even  in  death 
Excel,  Excel  l 


Thomas  Heath 


Fly  To  The  Hills 
— And  Home 

By  WILLIAM  FENTON 

"As  robins  from  the  south  return 
My  thoughts  take  wing  and  roam; 

Ah  wistfully !  my  spirit  yearns 
To  fly  to  the  hills — and  home.” 

John  J.  Shea  T8 
In  the  Stylus  for  March,  1918 

N  all  the  papers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets  which  have  been  written 
about  the  late  Commander  John  J. 
Shea,  U.S.N.,  not  one,  nor  even  all 
of  them  together,  describes  him  fully. 
The  newspaper  reporters  emphasized 
his  importance  as  a  news  item.  They 
went  after  everything  he  had  done, 
which  at  one  time  was  newsy  enough 
to  appear  in  former  newspapers,  and 
they  reprinted  it.  His  football  ac¬ 
tivity  at  Boston  College,  where  he 
played  center  for  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  teams  ever  to  be  assembled,  gave 
rise  to  numberless  articles  which 
traced  his  heroic  courage  back  to  the 
college  gridiron.  His  experiences  as 
an  aviator  at  Squantum  Airfield, 
where  he  made  several  courageous 
rescues,  caused  more  articles  to  be 
written  on  the  unquestionable  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  man.  And  recently  his 
letter  to  his  son  was  interpreted  in 
every  conceivable  way.  The  news¬ 
papers  insisted  that  while  one  sen¬ 
tence  showed  Commander  Shea’s  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  country,  another  brought 
out  his  loyalty  to  his  family;  where 
one  sentence  proved  his  courage,  an¬ 
other  proved  his  leadership. 


And  so  they  went,  analyzing  his 
every  deed  for  its  face  value.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  thought  to  look 
into  his  history,  and  to  regard  that 
as  an  a  priori  argument  for  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Each  one  began  with  what  the 
man  had  done  —  then  argued  to 
what  he  must  have  been.  In  this 
paper  I  shall  try,  in  some  measure, 
to  rectify  a  newspaper  error.  I  shall 
emphasize  his  life,  then  show  how 
his  actions  were  natural,  almost  in¬ 
evitable,  results.  Existence  must  pre¬ 
cede  action,  for  only  from  existence 
can  action  follow. 

After  all,  a  man  must  be,  before 
he  can  act.  He  must  have  eyes  before 
he  can  see.  And  it  is  not  exclusively 
true  to  claim  that  by  his  great  ac¬ 
tions  under  fire  you  can  know  him. 
I  insist  that  if  you  first  know  him, 
then  you  can  determine  what  his 
great  actions  under  fire  will  be; 
if  you  examine  his  everyday  eyes, 
you  will  know  how  much  he  can  see 
when  storm  or  battle  will  come. 

And  so  I  say  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  Commander  Shea  do  not 
describe  him  fully.  Beyond  all  the 
interpretations  and  descriptions,  the 
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character  portrayals  and  sketches, 
there  are  two  points  about  him,  two 
facts  which  somehow  escaped  the 
enormous  mass  of  publicity.  And 
they  are  important  facts.  Without 
them  we  are  apt  to  miss  the  whole 
lovely  picture  of  his  life.  Commander 
Shea  was  not  just  a  football  player, 
a  debater,  a  father,  or  a  hero.  He 
was  these  separately.  They  all  come 
together  in  a  perfect  integration  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Catholic  and  a  poet. 

The  blood  which  ran  through  his 
veins  was  not  alone  the  fighting  Irish 
type.  To  be  sure,  that  element  was 
there,  but  with  another  deeper  por¬ 
tion,  a  portion  consigned  to  whim- 
sey,  and  tenderness,  and  compassion. 
His  was  the  blood  of  a  Plunkett  or 
a  MacDonough  who  died,  each  for 
his  country,  and  with  a  song  on  his 
lips.  Commander  Shea’s  death  was 
no  less  glorious  than  theirs  —  and  his 
song  was  the  letter  to  Jackie.  Surely 
this  is  true,  for  if  it  were  nothing 
else,  that  letter  is  an  example  of 
simplicity,  restraint,  and  love.  It  is 
clearly  the  product  of  a  poet’s  na¬ 
ture  —  not  a  warrior’s. 

And  this,  you  see,  is  where  most 
of  our  reporters  have  partly  missed 
the  point.  They  are  suspicious  of 
poetry.  Most  of  them  consider  it  as 
food  for  semi-mad  artists.  They  can¬ 
not  make  it  compatible  with  the  val¬ 
ient  manifestations  of  Commander 
Shea’s  spirit.  He  was  a  fighter,  not  a 
pacifist.  He  was  a  hero  who  died  a 
flaming,  glorious  death,  not  a  cow¬ 
ard  who  cringed  when  it  came.  They 
half-believe  all  poets  are  delicate, 
shy,  gentle  creatures  who  are  usually 


frightened  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Since  Commander  Shea  was  none  of 
these,  he  certainly  was  not  a  poet. 
And  in  this  they  are  quite  wrong. 

I  knew  when  I  had  finished  his 
letter  that  somehow  the  author  had 
experienced  that  urge  to  get  his 
thoughts  down  on  paper  before  it 
was  too  late.  Pray  for  him  to  come 
back,  he  wrote,  and  if  it  is  God’s  will 
that  he  does  not  .  .  .  He  could  not 
know  the  Will  of  God,  but  he  could 
guess,  and  in  guessing,  he  could  act. 
I  say  he  felt  the  urge  to  write.  And 
what  he  wrote  was  not  a  newsy  let¬ 
ter,  or  a  description  of  his  life  and 
work.  Rather  it  was  a  thoughtful 
one;  a  letter  in  which  he  summarized 
and  simplified  all  of  his  philosophy; 
one  that  told  his  son  of  a  way  of  life; 
one  that  redreamed  some  of  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  known  long  ago.  Com¬ 
mander  Shea  wanted  something  to 
live  beyond  him,  and  for  him.  He 
wanted  his  son,  Jackie,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  definite  and  permanent  about 
his  father,  and  to  have  something 
more  personal  than  a  picture  or  a 
faded  uniform  to  refer  to  in  the  long 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Bishop  Cushing  who  brought  our 
attention  to  Jackie’s  letter  long  before  it 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  To  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  late  Commander  John  J.  Shea, 
and  particularly  to  his  sister,  Miss  Beatrice 
Shea,  do  we  offer  our  thanks.  It  was 
mostly  through  her  patient  co-operation 
and  assistance  that  we  were  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  his  life.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  these  people,  we  must  insist 
that  nothing  from  this  article  be  re¬ 
printed  without  written  permission  from 
the  Stylus. 
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years  to  come.  So  he  wrote  the  letter. 
And  in  this  he  was  a  poet. 

But  it  also  shows  one  or  two  other 
things:  First,  of  course,  that  there 
was  great  sadness  and  fear  in  his 
heart,  a  sadness  which  permeated 
every  word,  and  every  sentence  as 
the  letter  progressed.  Yet  it  was  a 
sadness  which  went  unexpressed. 
And  the  fear  which  must  have  filled 
his  soul,  and  which  motivated  the 
writing  of  this  immortal  letter,  came 
to  the  surface  in  only  one  or  two 
short  sentences. 

When  he  wrote: 

I  was  certainly  glad  to  hear  your  voice 
over  the  long  distance  telephone.  It 
sounded  as  though  you  missed  your 
Daddy  very  much.  1  miss  you,  too,  more 
than  anyone  will  ever  know  .  .  . 

he  was  hold¬ 
ing  back,  and  pulling  hard  against 
the  urge  to  write  a  more  poignant 
and  powerful  expression  of  his  sad¬ 
ness.  Yet  he  mastered  himself  and 
maintained  his  simple,  childlike  tone. 
He  used  restraint  against  an  over¬ 
expression;  he  held  his  emotions  in 
check.  And  in  this  he  was  a  poet. 

Even  the  simplicity  of  the  letter 
would  show  many  things.  Com¬ 
mander  Shea’s  youthful  spirit,  and 
his  love  for  the  little  things,  were  still 
somewhere  in  his  complex  make-up. 
He  wrote  to  his  son,  not  so  much  as 
the  experienced,  all-wise,  advisor, 
but  rather  as  a  father  who  would 
like  to  grow  up  all  over  again,  and 
do,  with  his  son,  all  those  things  he 
had  done  many  years  ago. 

I  can  see  him  sitting  on  the  ship’s 
deck,  looking  out  across  the  waters, 
and  thinking  of  a  little  boy  far  away: 


I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  for  me 
to  come  home  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
play  ball  with  you  and  go  mountain, 
climbing  and  see  the  trees  and  brooks 
and  learn  all  about  woodcraft,  hunting, 
fishing,  swimming  and  other  things  like 
that.  1  suppose  we  must  be  brave  and 
put  these  things  off  now  for  a  little  while. 

The  letter  here  sounds  the  loveliest 
chords  in  his  heart;  the  tenderness 
and  the  nostalgia  of  a  man  away 
from  home.  And  even  though  the 
loneliness  for  his  son  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  is  there.  And  it  is  very 
beautiful. 

Joseph  Driscoll,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  aboard  the 
"Wasp,”  and  knew  Commander 
Shea.  He  wrote,  "Jack  Shea  was  the 
softest  spoken  man  on  the  ship.  He 
seldom  spoke,  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  in  a  whisper.  He  was  the  strong, 
silent  type  that  you  read  about  in 
fiction  and  rarely  encounter  in  life.” 

I’m  glad  he  said  that.  It  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  my  theme  of  the  simplicity 
and  nostalgia  in  Commander  Shea. 
If  he  were  gregarious  and  loud,  or 
even  a  good  conversationalist,  it 
would  somehow  spoil  it.  The  man 
who  wrote  this  letter  to  his  little  son, 
and  who  could  say  such  lovely  things, 
must  have  been  a  quiet,  meditative 
person.  His  wisdom  and  charm  of 
expression  must  have  been  cultivated 
beneath  the  soil  long  before  they 
ever  found  flower  in  his  writing. 
Again,  even  in  this,  he  was  a  poet. 

When  I  had  finally  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  man  who  wrote  as  he 
did  must  have  known  something 
about  poetry,  that  he  had  actually 
followed  some  of  the  poetic  rules  in 
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his  writing,  I  decided  to  go  back 
through  the  years  and  browse 
through  some  of  the  old  copies  of 
the  Stylus.  It  would  be  interesting, 
I  thought,  if  he  had  actually  written 
poetry  in  his  college  days.  To  my 
profound  pleasure,  I  discovered  the 
following  poem.  It  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  1917  —  just 
twenty-five  years  ago  this  month.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  he  was  the 
varsity  center  on  the  football  squad, 
and  that  November  must  have  been 
a  pretty  busy  month  for  him.  The 
poem  is  called  "Youth.” 

The  earth  is  mine  with  its  towering  moun¬ 
tains, 

The  sun  is  mine !  Its  streaming  flame 
In  blood  red  arc  above  the  horizon 

In  glory  e’er  brightening  shall  blazon 
my  name. 

My  strength  shall  measure  the  might  of 
the  ocean, 

The  fiercest  elements  will  1  dare; 

I’ll  pluck  the  wings  from  the  swift- flying 
eagle 

And  glide,  ever  glide  through  the 
depths  of  the  air. 

That,  to  me,  is  very  solid  college 
poetry.  Yet  even  more  than  that,  it 
is  tremendously  significant.  It  has  a 
vibrant  courage,  a  spirit  felt  on  the 
football  field,  a  fierceness,  and  a  love 
for  combat.  And  it  has  restraint. 
Every  line  builds  to  the  next;  none  of 
the  lines  is  excessively  wordy  or  emo¬ 
tional,  and  the  whole  thing  conforms 
in  every  way  to  the  poetical  laws. 

The  second  stanza  is  more  than 
poetry;  it  is  prophecy.  It  overflows 
with  predictions  of  his  own  life. 
Until  September  15th,  1942,  Com¬ 
mander  Shea’s  strength  did  measure 


the  might  of  the  ocean;  the  fiercest 
elements,  wind,  rain,  fire  and  water, 
he  did  dare;  and  as  an  aviation  cadet 
not  eight  months  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  poem,  he  had  plucked 
the  wings  from  a  swift-flying  eagle, 
and  had  begun  to  glide  through  the 
depths  of  the  air. 

Yes,  Commander  Shea  was  a  poet. 
Yet  he  was  not  a  day-dreamer.  He 
believed  in  hard  work,  and  when 
poetry  interfered  with,  what  he  was 
doing,  he  pushed  it  from  his  mind. 
His  record  shows  that. 

At  Boston  College  High  School, 
he  earned  the  name  "Virgil”  because 
he  excelled  in  Latin.  He  won  a  com¬ 
plete  four  year  scholarship  to  Boston 
College  and  maintained  grades  high 
enough  to  keep  it.  Under  the  late 
Father  DeButler,  S.J.,  he  mastered 
a  year’s  French  in  one  week.  He  was 
the  winner  of  several  medals  and 
prizes  for  excellence  in  mathematics, 
French,  and  Latin.  His  year  book 
said  this  about  him: 

John  J.  Shea, 

North  Cambridge, 

"Jawn” 

"Anything  I  can  do  to  help,  let  me 
know.” 

Varsity  Football  (3,  4)  :  Marquette  (1, 
2)  :  Fulton  (3,  4)  :  Vice-President  Fulton 
(4):  Glee  Club  (1,  2,  3,  4):  Executive 
Committee  (4) :  Sub  Turri  (4)  :  Stylus 
(4) :  Sodality  (1,  2,  3,  4) :  Class  Baseball 
(1)  :  Radio  Club  (4). 

"B.  C.’s  ball.  First  down.  One  yard  to 
go.  B.  C.  stands  were  stilled  and  hushed ; 
the  fear  of  impending  disaster  was  not 
entirely  absent  from  our  hearts,  for  Oli- 
phant,  the  country’s  mightiest  back,  stood 
ready  to  pierce  the  B.  C.  line.  Then  was 
written  a  most  glorious  page  in  B.  C.  his¬ 
tory,  for  West  Point’s  might  was  hurled 
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back  four  times.  It  was  the  center  of  the 
line  that  was  tried;  it  was  the  center  of 
the  line  that  proved  true.  To  Jack  Shea 
is  due  most  of  the  credit ;  his  play  on  that 
occasion  was  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
wonderful  season  at  center.  Absolutely 
without  fear,  aggressive  to  the  extreme,  a 
proved  tower  of  strength,  he  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  bulwark  against  opposition. 

"Off  the  playing  field  the  same  was 
ever  true.  There  is  none  of  the  class  who 
will  not  pay  testimony  to  the  broadness  of 
his  mind  and  the  courage  he  had. 

"Whether  in  peace  or  war,  Jack  will 
never  flinch  from  any  task  set  before  him; 
his  above  record  proves  his  ability  to  do 
things.” 

There  is  one  phrase  in  the  above 
biography  worth  remembering. 
"Then  was  written  a  most  glorious 
page  in  B.  C.  history  .  .  Jack  Shea 
has  come  back  twenty-five  years  later 
and  given  a  repeat  performance. 
This  time  it  was  not  football,  but 
war;  and  it  was  not  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  interested  fans,  but  for  the 
world  to  watch,  and  applaud. 

And  twenty-five  years  later  an¬ 
other  story  was  written  about  him. 
Captain  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  skipper 
of  the  "Wasp,”  reported: 

"Lieutenant  Commander  John  J.  Shea 
(his  promotion  to  Commander  never 
reached  the  'Wasp’)  of  Boston,  personally 
took  charge  of  fighting  the  fire  on  the 
flight  deck,  displaying  great  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  disregarding  the 
danger  of  exploding  ammunition  and 
debris  filling  the  air  and  rapidly  spreading 
fire.  He  was  last  seen  on  the  flight  deck 
just  before  another  large  explosion  filled 
the  air  with  fragments.” 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  stake 
was  life  and  death,  this  account  and 
his  class  biography  are  amazingly 
similar  —  and  no  wonder.  Jack 
Shea  was  essentially  the  same  man, 


whether  on  a  football  field  or  a  flight 
deck;  and  he  displayed  the  same  sort 
of  courage  whether  an  Army  full¬ 
back  was  driving  in  at  him,  or  a  Jap¬ 
anese  bomber  was  unleashing  its 
fury  in  his  face. 

When  Commander  Shea  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Boston  College,  he  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  same  characteristic 
courage  and  vitality.  He  learned  to 
fly  in  two  months  with  the  Naval 
Reserve  Unit  at  Bay  Shore,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  When  he  was  released  from 
duty  he  knew  enough  about  aircraft 
to  build  his  own  plane,  and  to  make 
a  business  of  carrying  passengers  for 
pleasure  trips.  He  was  the  first  pilot 
in  New  England  to  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  in  blind  flying,  risking  his  life 
for  the  furtherance  of  Aeronautical 
Science. 

And  even  when,  in  1930,  he  was 
called  back  to  active  duty  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  at  the  Squantum  Air 
Base,  his  integration  and  sense  of 
values  were  still  operating  well 
enough  to  bring  him  several  coveted 
prizes.  The  Base  is  now  referred  to 
as  "the  House  that  Jack  built,”  be¬ 
cause  for  ten  years  he  planned  and 
developed  it  "from  one  single  small 
hangar  and  ramp  to  its  present  spa¬ 
cious,  orderly,  efficient  and  busy  air 
station.”  It  was  due  to  his  percep¬ 
tion  and  keen  foresight  that  the  Navy 
Department  commended  him  "for  at¬ 
taining  the  highest  mark  assigned  to 
any  Naval  Reserve  Aviation  Base.” 

All  of  this,  I  say,  does  more  than 
make  evident  Commander  Shea’s 
precision,  courage,  and  executive 
ability.  He  was  always  something 
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plus.  The  men  at  Squantum,  fully 
aware  of  his  disciplinary  measures, 
and  of  the  rigor  of  his  ways,  loved 
him.  They  knew  of  his  devotion  to 
them,  and  of  his  unequalled  virtue 
in  doing  the  more  dangerous  jobs 
himself.  He  was  always  honest  with 
his  subordinates,  and  succeeded  in 
commanding  their  respect  and  abso¬ 
lute  loyalty.  He  never  asked  for  vol¬ 
unteers  on  a  dangerous  mission  —  he 
went  himself. 

Once  he  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Coast  Guard  authorities,  asking 
if  someone  would  fly  low  over  the 
choppy  Atlantic  waters  and  locate 
the  body  of  a  small  boy  believed  to 
have  been  carried  out  to  sea.  "Com¬ 
mander  Shea  took  off  in  a  cold  plane, 
and  within  a  few  moments  located 
the  red  sweater  of  six  year  old  Wil¬ 
liam  Ballou  under  the  surface.  He 
taxied  to  the  spot  and  picked  the 
lad’s  inert  form  out  of  the  icy  water 
and  brought  the  plane  to  the  shore 
where  firemen  and  police  started  a 
six  hour  battle  to  bring  the  little  boy 
back  to  life.” 

Another  time  two  Thayer  Acad¬ 
emy  students  were  reported  missing. 
They  had  been  sailing  and  a  storm 
had  overturned  their  boat.  Com¬ 
mander  Shea  flew  a  seaplane  out,  lo¬ 
cated  the  boys,  and  landed  on  the 
rough  sea.  He  picked  them  up  just 
in  time  to  prevent  a  tragedy.  They 
could  not  have  hung  on  much  longer. 

He  was  the  pilot  of  the  Amphibian 
which  carried  rescue  equipment  to 
the  scene  of  the  "Squalus”  disaster. 
He  was  the  first  to  meet  Dick  Merrill 


when  he  landed  his  ship  at  the  Squan¬ 
tum  Base  on  May  14,  1937. 

Incident  after  incident,  detail  after 
detail,  could  be  added  to  his  life. 
And  all  of  them  somehow  tie  in  with 
the  football  player  who  wrote  poetry. 
His  courage  always  was  a  startling 
thing.  It  was  new,  and  fresh,  and 
visionary.  It  forgot  danger  when 
danger  was  pre-eminent.  Whatever 
fear  he  had  (and  there  is  no  man 
who  knows  not  fear)  was  lost  in  an¬ 
other,  greater  motive  —  that  of  love. 

And  this  was  the  key  to  his  life. 
He  was  brought  up  to  know  the 
value  of  love,  and  to  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  synonym  —  sacrifice. 
Commander  Shea,  in  his  home,  in 
high  school,  and  later  on  at  College, 
learned  thoroughly  the  basis  for  all 
sound  happiness,  and  practiced  it, 
even  unto  death. 

And  here  is  the  one  point  about  his 
life  that  most  of  the  newspapers 
either  missed  or  deliberately  avoided. 
For  reasons  known  best  to  them  they 
failed  to  show  that  he  was  a  Catho¬ 
lic  —  and  that  is  a  very  grave  ommis- 
sion.  From  Commander  Shea’s  let¬ 
ter  to  Jackie  we  know  not  only 
that  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  that  he 
was  proud  of  it.  His  was  a  Faith 
built  firmly  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christ;  a  Faith  founded  on  two  great 
rules,  and  made  strong  in  the  fire  of 
a  great  Love.  And  just  as  he  shared 
in  that  Love,  so  he  lived. 

When  he  wrote  to  Jackie: 

"Be  a  good  Catholic  and  you  can’t 
help  being  a  good  American,”  he 
knew  precisely  why  the  one  followed 
the  other.  If  his  son  were  a  good 
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Catholic,  he  would  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  humility,  justice,  sacrifice, 
and  love.  And  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  reach  the  ideal  if  each 
of  its  members  knew  and  practiced 
those  four  virtues.  It  requires  hu¬ 
mility  in  even  the  weakest  man  to 
subjugate  his  will  to  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  populace;  it  demands  a  keen 
sense  of  justice,  a  knowledge  of 
God’s  law,  to  recognize  fully,  and 
to  conform  to,  the  laws  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  and  without  sacrifice  a  man 
could  never  live  peacefully  with  his 
family  at  home,  or  with  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  nation.  And  the 
purest  motive  for  doing  all  these  is, 
of  course,  love.  Only  if  a  man  love 
his  neighbor,  will  he  suffer  for  him; 
only  if  he  love  his  country  will  he 
die  for  it. 

Now  all  of  these  truths  were 
taught  long  before  the  formulation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  be¬ 
fore,  even,  the  discovery  of  America. 
They  were  given  as  precepts  to  be 
followed  by  Christ,  who  was  God. 
They  were  the  stones  upon  which 
was  built  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
—  so  that  if  Jackie  were  a  good  Cath¬ 
olic,  if  he  knew  and  followed  the 
Divine  Will,  then  he  could  not  help 
being  a  good  American. 

This  is  why  Commander  Shea  him¬ 
self  will  be  remembered  so  long  as 
America  continues  to  survive.  He 
was  a  hero  because  he  loved.  Fight¬ 
ing  for  the  defense  of  his  country, 
he  said,  was  an  honor.  It  was  not 
something  negative,  or  distasteful,  it 
was  positive,  and  done  willingly,  and 
gladly,  and  honorably. 


And  when,  back  in  Boston  College, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  poem,  he  could  not  know  just 
how  it  would  be  fulfilled,  but  he 
knew,  as  sure  as  he  was  writing,  that 
someday,  somehow,  somewhere,  he 
would  achieve  the  satisfaction  he 
longed  for: 

Nighttime  in  the  Hills 
I  love  to  climb  the  hills  at  night 
O’er  stony  paths  that  wind 
Through  untamed  shrubs,  and  fade  from 
sight, 

Like  vagaries  of  the  mind; 

I  love  to  sit  on  mossy  tees 
And  gaze  and  gaze  and  dream 
Of  arching  limbs,  and  drooping  trees 
That  bend  o’er  the  rolling  stream, 

Of  faint  winds  breathing  long  and  deep 
From  violet  kisses  sweet, 

Of  blinking  lights  in  the  vale  asleep 
Where  the  rolling  mists  retreat. 

As  robins  from  the  south  return 
My  thoughts  take  wing  and  roam 
Ah  wistfully!  my  spirit  yearns 
To  fly  to  the  hills — and  home. 

Even  then  he  knew  the  faint  stir¬ 
ring  of  his  soul  to  be  released  from 
the  things  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
off  on  its  long  homeward  journey. 
Commander  Shea  never  guessed  that 
the  release  would  come  in  the  form 
of  a  torpedo  shattering  everything 
about  him  and  shocking  his  mind 
into  oblivion.  His  spirit  yearned  to 
fly  to  the  hills,  and  on  September 
15th,  1942,  somewhere  in  the  deep 
Pacific,  it  was  launched  on  its  swift 
flight  home. 

May  he  know  forever  and  always 
the  warmth,  and  light,  and  beauty, 
and  endless  happiness  of  this,  his 
last  and  greatest  Home. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 
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(^ost  Script 

[''When  it  is  done  he  is  coming  home  to  he  with  you  always  ajid  forever  .” 

— from  the  letter  to  Jackie.] 


The  hot  explosion, 

The  flying  debris, 

And  after  that  .  .  . 

The  mystery. 

And  out  of  the  great  light 
Rolled  a  sound, 

Like  an  ocean  rising 

Over  the  ground. 

For  when  it  was  over, 

When  it  was  done, 

I  went  home 

To  my  little  son. 

So  vibrant  and  deep 

Was  its  gathering  thunder  — 
My  very  heart 

Was  rent  asunder. 

And  when  I  arrived 

I  ran  through  the  halls, 

Shouting  and  waiting 

His  answering  calls. 

But  softly  then 

I  heard  One  say: 

Jackie,  your  son, 

Has  gone  to  play. 

But  there  was  a  silence 

As  deep  as  the  sea, 

Frightening  and  dreadful 

As  death  to  me. 

Be  not  afraid, 

Rejoice,  rejoice  .  .  . 

O  the  magnificence 

Of  that  Voice! 

And  there  was  a  pall 

That  covered  my  eyes, 

Like  that  which  comes 

To  a  man  who  dies. 

Yet  do  not  think 

You  search  in  vain, 

Jackie  will  soon 

Be  back  again. 

And  nothing,  nothing 

To  ease  my  fright, — 

Nothing  bul  silence, 

Shadow,  and  night. 

i 

He  will  come  Home 

When  day  is  done, 

Said  God  the  Father 

To  me  His  son 

Then  into  this  darkness 

A  strange  glow  came  — 

A  thousand  colors 

I  could  not  name. 

To  me  His  son? 

I  opened  my  eyes 

And  saw  His  Face 

Like  a  morning  rise. 

Shattered  with  silver, 

Broken  with  gold  — 

It  grew  too  strong 

For  me  to  behold. 

The  Face  of  a  Father 

Alight  with  joy 

At  finding  again 

His  little  boy. 

O  Jackie,  darling, 

It  was  then  I  knew 
He  was  longing  for  me 
As  I  longed  for  you. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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The  Property  of  God 

By  JOSEPH  J.  HURLEY 


It  is  fairly  obvious  that  almost  all 
of  the  nations  engaged  in  this  war 
are  fighting  either  to  acquire  new 
territories  and  greater  wealth,  or  to 
defend  territory  and  wealth  which 
they  already  possess.  Into  the  former 
category  fall  Germany,  Japan  and 
Italy;  into  the  latter,  England  and  all 
the  United  Nations  except  one. 

The  Axis  nations  are  the  "have- 
nots,”  and  since  the  world  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  "haves,”  when  the 
"have-nots”  want  anything  they  can 
get  it  only  from  the  "haves,”  which 
means  war.  For  the  "haves”  are  not 
disposed  to  let  the  "have-nots”  have 
anything  without  a  fight. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  condition 
wherein  the  world’s  goods  are  so  un¬ 
evenly  apportioned  that  there  are 
"have”  and  "have-not”  nations.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  such  a  condition 
exists,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  present  war. 

But  there  is  one  nation,  at  present 
engaged  in  the  war,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fighting  for  reasons  of  ma¬ 
terial  possessions.  She  alone,  of  all 
the  warring  powers,  is  materially  dis¬ 
interested  in  this  war.  Indeed,  she 
has  most  to  lose  and  least  to  gain  by 
virtue  of  her  participation.  With  this 
fact  we  are  concerned,  for  this  nation 
is  our  own. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  it  be  said  that  we  have  ever  de¬ 


sired  any  territory  for  the  wealth  and 
trade  riches  it  can  bring  us.  We  have 
not  ever  dominated  any  nation,  large 
or  small.  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
such,  were  gotten  in  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  way  possible,  and  though 
these  are  helpful  to  us  as  bases  of 
protection,  they  are  utterly  useless  to 
us  as  territories  of  aggrandizement. 
We  have  poured  our  wealth  and  our 
culture  into  these  possessions.  Not 
even  a  bigot  will  deny  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  these  territories  are  free. 
These  territories  can  have  their  own 
absolute  sovereignty  when  they  de¬ 
sire  it.  Despite  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  spent  on  the  Philippines,  she 
had  her  absolute  sovereignty,  and 
would  get  her  complete  separation 
from  us  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to 
take  it,  just  before  the  Japanese  con¬ 
quest.  If  Americans  had  their  way, 
every  single  unit  of  people  in  the 
world  would  have  its  own  complete 
independence.  How  easily  Mexico 
and  other  places  could  have  been 
ours,  if  we  were  territory  minded. 

Yet  if  America,  for  no  material 
reasons,  is  fighting  in  a  war  which 
(Allied  and  Axis  propaganda  not¬ 
withstanding)  is  being  waged  for 
possession  of  the  world’s  goods,  why 
then  are  we  fighting  ?  It  must  be  for 
the  sake  of  a  possession  of  some  sort, 
for  men  commonly  fight  over  pos¬ 
sessions.  Since  the  possession  at  stake 
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in  our  war  is  not  material,  it  must  be 
non-material,  that  is  spiritual,  for 
these  are  the  only  two  grades  of 
reality. 

Spiritual  possessions  are  those  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  namely,  ideas 
and  emotions.  We  can  rule  out  emo¬ 
tion  as  the  cause  of  our  war,  for 
plainly  we  are  not  emotionally 
united.  Many  hate  Hitler  but  many 
despise  Great  Britain  and  many  hate 
Russia.  All  hate  war.  Thus  we  must 
look  to  an  intellectual  possession  as 
the  last  cause  and  final  end  of  our 
war  and  thus  we  may  say  that  ours 
is  a  war  for  an  idea.  It  is  upon  the 
nature  and  origin  of  this  idea  that 
we  should  base  our  decision  as  to  the 
worth  and  justice  of  our  war. 

We  can  approach  the  nature  of  this 
idea  from  a  negative  and  a  positive 
ground.  Negatively,  if  we  examine 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  by  the  principle  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  we  should  perceive  the  nature 
of  our  own.  For  unless  the  ideas  of 
Hitler  and  his  allies  are  opposite  to 
ours,  why  are  we  fighting  them? 

Since  Hitler  believes  in  utilitarian¬ 
ism  and  that  Might  makes  Right,  we 
evidently  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Rights  absolute  and  unalterable, 
Rights  which  are  not  given  existence 
by  their  usefulness  nor  destroyed  by 
a  lack  of  utility,  Rights  given  by  God 
and  because  given  by  Him,  good; 
Rights  which  make  Might  and  upon 
which  Might  cannot  in  justice  en¬ 
croach. 

Yet  the  negative  approach  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  for  it  reveals  only  what 
we  should  believe  and  practice,  and 


not  what  we  actually  live  by.  Con¬ 
sider  to  what  extent  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Hitler  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  in  this  country.  Eu¬ 
thanasia,  sterilization  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  and  the  insane,  loosening  of  the 
marriage  bonds  to  a  point  where 
'Tree  love”  can  "legally”  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  these  are  the  doctrines  of  Hit¬ 
ler,  made  legal  in  his  land  and  en¬ 
forced  among  his  people.  These  are 
"enemy”  ideas,  and  others  such  as 
they,  which  our  servicemen  are  battl¬ 
ing  abroad,  but  which  are  creeping  in 
at  home. 

Positively,  then,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  our  idea  by  looking 
into  the  beliefs  of  those  who  made 
the  idea  the  vital  principle  of  our 
government.  We  must  look  into  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution,  where  we  can  find,  laid 
bare,  the  principles  which  spring 
from  our  idea.  In  the  preamble  to 
the  American  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  we  find  these  principles 
enunciated: 

".  .  .  all  men  are  created  equal, 
.  .  .  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  .  .  .  among 


Joseph  J.  Hurley  is  not  a  new  name 
to  the  Stylus.  Back  in  Sophomore,  he 
wrote  some  few  poems  which  are  re¬ 
membered  by  most  of  us.  Now,  after 
one  year  of  silence,  he  returns  with  an 
article  on  the  origin  of  Democracy.  We 
like  to  think  of  it  as  an  indication  of 
what  went  on  in  Joe’s  head  during  his 
year  of  retirement.  Here  is  a  poet  think¬ 
ing  some  timely  and  important  thoughts. 
We  found  his  contribution  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant  —  and  readable. 
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these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness/’ 

.  .  to  secure  these  rights,  gov¬ 
ernments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.” 

These  are  the  salient  principles  on 
which  are  based  all  other  rights 
claimed  for  men  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Declaration  and  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

But  to  the  eye  which  sees  only  the 
material  things  of  existence,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  form  the  basis  of  our 
Constitution  are  patently  false  and 
absurd.  For  men,  to  eyes  such  as 
these,  are  neither  free  nor  equal,  nor 
are  they  greater  than  the  state  and 
the  source  of  its  rights.  A  few  men 
are  rich  and  therefore  powerful. 
The  majority  of  men  are  poor  and 
powerless,  fit  only  to  be  rationed  and 
restricted  as  the  few  decide.  These 
are  the  things  which  the  eyes  of  a 
Materialist,  a  Communist,  a  Nazi  see. 
But  they  are  not  the  things  which 
the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  saw,  for 
their  eyes  were  enabled,  by  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  soul,  to  see  beneath  the 
material  surface.  Their  minds  could 
then  conceive  of  a  government  whose 
principles  would  be  such  as  to  ensure 
that  freedom  and  equality  which  the 
soul  of  man  demands  for  him. 

If  the  founding  fathers  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  the  immortal 
soul  of  man,  why  did  they  formulate 
a  government  whose  principles  are 
reasonable,  or  even  true,  only  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  of  an  immortal  hu¬ 
man  soul?  Unless  we  postulate  an 
immortal  human  soul  the  American 


principles  of  government  assume  the 
absurdity  of  all  false  things.  With¬ 
out  the  soul,  the  "anima  summa  dig- 
nitate  ornata,”  where  is  the  worth  of 
man,  where  is  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  mankind? 

Since,  then,  their  words  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  a  belief  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  human  soul,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  such  a  belief  was  theirs. 
Yet  this  idea  was  not  exclusively 
theirs,  for  it  had  been  taught  for 
thousands  of  years  previous  to  their 
time.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  they  inherited  this  idea  from  the 
organization  in  our  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  taught  it  prior  to  their 
time.  This  organization  was  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Now,  since  the  belief  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  human  soul  caused  these  men 
to  formulate  the  type  of  government 
which  we  now  enjoy,  is  it  not  logical 
to  suppose  that  the  same  idea  would 
have  caused  Catholics  to  create  a 
similar  form  of  government?  And 
if  Catholics,  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  our  idea,  did 
possess  a  form  of  government  akin 
to  our  form  of  government,  may  we 
not  suppose  that  the  founders  of 
American  democracy  modeled  their 
government  after  the  earlier,  Catho¬ 
lic,  government  ?  For  if  they  adopted 
an  idea  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
why  would  they  not  adopt  the  fruits 
of  that  idea,  namely,  the  principles 
of  government  found  both  in  ours 
and  in  other  Catholic  governments? 

In  proof  that  these  principles  were 
employed  by  Catholic  governments 
consider  the  following: 
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In  the  charter  of  the  (Catholic) 
Merchant  Adventurers,  granted  in 
140 6,  by  Henry  IV  of  England,  we 
find  these  words: 

"(His  Majesty)  Do  will  and  grant 
by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  to  the 
said  merchants,  that  they  may  freely 
and  lawfully  assemble  and  meet  to¬ 
gether  as  often  and  whensoever  they 
please,  in  some  convenient  and  fitting 
place,  .  .  .  that  they  may  choose  and 
elect  among  themselves  certain  suffi¬ 
cient  and  fit  persons  for  their  gov¬ 
ernors.  .  .  . 

And  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  aforesaid  merchants,  ...  to  make 
and  establish  statutes,  ordinances  and 
customs  as  shall  seem  expedient  in 
their  behalf  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  the  said  mer¬ 
chants  ...” 

In  a  book  called  Conference  About 
the  Next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  by  Father  Robert  Parsons, 
S.J.,  published  in  1594,  appear  these 
passages: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
commonwealth  has  the  power  to 
choose  her  own  fashion  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  also  to  change  the  same 
upon  reasonable  causes.  ...  So  also 
hath  she  (the  power)  to  limit  the 
same  with  what  laws  and  conditions 
she  pleaseth.”  (p.  12) 

"The  power  and  authority  which 
the  prince  hath  from  the  common¬ 
wealth  is  in  very  truth  ...  a  power 
delegate  or  power  by  commission 
from  the  commonwealth  . . .”  (p.  73) 

Father  Parsons  decries  "the  abject 
and  wicked  flattery  of  those  who 
affirm  princes  to  be  subject  to  no 


law  or  limitation  at  all .  .  .  as  though 
the  commonwealth  had  been  made 
for  them  and  not  they  for  the  com¬ 
monwealth.”  (p.  35) 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Law,  states  these  truths: 

"...  this  (political)  power  resides 
immediately,  ...  in  all  the  multi¬ 
tude  ...  it  depends  upon  the  consent 
of  the  multitude  to  place  over  them¬ 
selves  a  king,  consuls,  or  other 
magistrates,  .  .  .  and,  for  a  legiti¬ 
mate  reason,  they  can  change  royalty 
into  aristocracy;  they  can  change 
aristocracy  into  democracy  or  vice 
versa  .  .  .” 

And  that  these  are  not  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  Catholic  political  thought 
and  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
the  testimony  of  what  here  follows. 

Suarez,  in  1613,  said  this,  in  his 
book,  De  Defensione  Fidei,  which 
was  written  in  contravention  of  the 
theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings: 

"The  civil  power,  whether  it  is 
found  in  a  man  or  a  prince,  has 
emanated  .  .  .  from  the  people  and 
the  community,  either  directly  or  re¬ 
motely,  and  it  cannot  otherwise  be 
justly  possessed.” 

And  perhaps  the  best  witness  to 
the  fact  that  these  were  actually  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  is  an  op¬ 
ponent  of  Catholic  thought,  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Filmer,  who  speaks  thusly  in  his 
Patriarcha : 

"This  tenet  was  first  hatched  in 
the  schools,  and  hath  been  fostered 
by  all  succeeding  Papists  for  good 
divinity,  that: 

'Mankind  is  naturally  endowed 
and  born  with  freedom  from  all  sub- 
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jection  and  at  liberty  to  choose  what 
form  of  government  it  please;  and 
that  the  power  which  any  one  man 
hath  over  others  was  at  first  bestowed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
multitude.’  ” 

Evidently,  then,  it  is  within  the 
framework  of  Catholicism  that  these 
principles  of  government  were  first 
nourished.  (They  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  source,  for  even  the  so- 
called  democracy  of  ancient  Greece 
was  highly  selective  in  according  its 
few  rights;  and  even  these  "rights” 
were  deemed  subject  to  the  state.) 

It  is  altogether  natural  that  these 
Divine  principles,  which  are  our 
own  American  principles,  be  found 
wherever  Catholic  philosophy  is 
lived.  For  two  thousand  years  it  has 
been  the  clear  and  sometimes  fiercely 
expounded  teaching  of  Catholic  phi¬ 
losophy  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  The  Church  has  ever  taught 
that  all  men  are  equal  because  God 
created  them  so.  Men  are  free  be¬ 
cause,  under  God,  they  are  the  source 
and  authority  of  the  rights  of  the 
state,  and  they  alone  are  the  choosers 
of  their  own  form  of  government. 
The  Church  has  ever  taught,  and 
must  teach  until  the  end  of  time, 
that  the  same  Personal  God  endowed 
each  and  every  man  with  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  and  hence  man  is  eternal 
and  above  the  temporal  state  in  the 
order  of  reality.  That  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  Catholic  in  origin  is 
demonstrably  true.  That  Catholic 
sources  were  those  used  by  the  men 
who  moulded  our  government  is  also 
demonstrable. 


The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  the 
15  th  century,  parts  of  whose  charter 
have  been  cited,  were  the  direct  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  American  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  the  17th  century. 
These  last  were  the  trading  com¬ 
panies  which  functioned  in  the  New 
World;  their  charters  contain  the 
identical  principles  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  charters  granted  by  the 
Catholic  kings.  And  the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1620  is  modeled  directly 
upon  the  charters  of  the  American 
Merchant  Adventurers  and  thus,  in¬ 
directly,  upon  the  charters  of  the 
earlier  and  Catholic  Merchant  Ad¬ 
venturers. 

The  Mayflower  Compact  begins: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We 
whose  names  are  underwritten  .  .  . 
do  by  these  presents  .  .  .  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into 
a  civil  body  politick,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation  and  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and 
by  vertue  thereof  to  enact,  constitute 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  and  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Colonie  .  .  .” 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  is  the  (un¬ 
acknowledged)  source  of  whatever 
orthodox  political  principles  can  be 
found  in  Milton  and  Hobbes.  Father 
Parson’s  works  were  studied  by  all  in¬ 
terested  in  government  and  no  doubt 
were  read  by  many  Americans.  The 
words  of  Parsons  himself  may  well 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  country,  for  he  was  the 
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center  of  much  controversy  at  one 
time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  works 
of  Father  Suarez. 

There  is  such  similarity  between 
Jefferson’s  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  phrases  of 
Locke’s  Second  Treatise  on  Govern¬ 
ment  that  this  similarity  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  public  comment.  Now,  al¬ 
though  Locke  was  by  no  means  a 
Catholic  philosopher,  his  writings 
were  influenced  chiefly  by  Hooker, 
who  was  indebted  to  a  Catholic  priest 
for  the  principles  of  his  political 
thought.  Locke’s  thought  was  also 
influenced  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
whose  political  doctrines  were  based 
on  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  to 
whom  Locke  appealed  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  views  of  government. 

But  the  most  potent  influence  of 
a  Catholic  sort  exercised  upon  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  that  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 
Jefferson’s  own  copy  of  Filmer’s 
Patriarcha,  which  is  featured  by  a 
compendium  of  Bellarmine’ s  politi¬ 
cal  thought,  is  extant  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Indeed,  we  can  make  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  words  of 
Bellarmine  with  Jefferson’s  preamble 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Bellarmine 

If  the  positive  law  be  taken  away  there 
is  left  no  reason  why  among  a  multitude 
one  rather  than  another  should  bear  rule 
over  the  rest. 

Jefferson 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights  among  which  .  .  .  etc. 
Bellarmine 

Secular  or  civil  power  is  instituted  by 
men;  it  is  in  the  people,  unless  they  be¬ 


stow  it  on  the  prince.  This  power  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  whole  multitude. 

Jefferson 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern¬ 
ments  are  instituted  among  men  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Bellarmine 

It  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  to  ordain  over  themselves  a 
king,  consul  or  other  magistrates. 

And  if  there  be  a  lawful  cause,  the 
multitude  may  change  the  kingdom  into 
an  aristocracy  or  into  a  democracy. 

Jefferson 

.  .  .  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  .  .  .  evinces  a  design  to  re¬ 
duce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government  and  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security 

In  this  parallel  of  principles  lies 
the  crowning  proof  that  these 
American  doctrines  are  also  Catholic 
doctrines  and  that  it  is  to  Catholic 
political  thought  and  practice  that 
America  is  indebted  for  the  salient 
principles  of  American  democracy. 
Both  Bellarmine  and  Jefferson  enun¬ 
ciate  the  same  basic  political  truths: 
that  men  are  free  and  equal,  that  the 
citizen  is  the  source  of  the  state’s 
authority,  that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government. 

Thus  we  can  say  that  this  war  is 
both  catholic  and  Catholic. 

It  is  catholic  because  it  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  or  world  war. 

It  is  Catholic  because  it  is  a  war 
being  waged,  by  America,  in  defense 
of  principles  which  are  those  of 
Catholic  philosophy  and  of  Catholic 
political  thought.  Yet  although  these 
principles  and  the  object  of  our  war 
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are  Catholic,  they  are  not  exclusively 
Catholic.  They  are  only  primarily 
Catholic,  Catholic  in  their  source. 
And  although  one  need  not  be  a 
Catholic  to  engage  wholeheartedly 
in  our  war,  if  one  does  not  hold  these 
Catholic  truths  in  some  form,  one 
has  grave  cause  to  question  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  participation  in  this  war. 

What  good  reason  has  an  atheist, 
a  skeptic,  a  materialist,  for  fighting  ? 
The  answer  is,  no  reason  at  all.  For 
the  only  good  reasons  for  fighting  lie 
in  the  spiritual  order  and  what  could 
be  more  absurd  than  that  a  man 
should  fight  in  defense  of  that  to 
which  he  denies  existence. 

Conversely,  we  who  affirm  our  be¬ 
lief  in  these  things  which  are  the 
basis  of  our  government  and  our  war, 
the  immortal  soul,  the  dignity,  the 
equality  of  man,  we  should  apply 
ourselves  all  the  more  earnestly  to 
the  task.  We  who  believe  in  these 
things  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 


every  battle,  for  it  is  our  own  beliefs 
for  which  we  are  fighting. 

And  when  the  war  is  won,  we 
should  be  the  first  to  call  for  a  just 
peace.  We  must  publish  our  belief 
that  all  men  have  souls,  and  dignity 
and  rights,  not  just  the  men  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  on  our  side.  We  must  im¬ 
pose  our  belief  that  the  Japanese  and 
the  Germans  are  just  as  human,  and 
possess  the  same  right  to  freedom 
and  equality  as  we. 

If  the  victors  in  this  war  will  for¬ 
mulate  a  peace  based  upon  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  American  principles  in 
which  we  believe,  then  and  then  only 
will  we  have  any  assurance  of  last¬ 
ing  peace.  America  must  dominate 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  end  of  this 
war.  America  must  see  to  it  that  the 
principles  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
all  are  the  backbone  of  that  peace 
treaty.  For  we  do  not  want  another 
Armistice. 


How  To  Fight 

"It  is  fit  that  you  should  remember,  soldiers,  how  different  our  weapons 
are  from  those  of  the  enemy.  They  fight  for  plunder  and  vainglory  and 
wider  dominions;  we  take  up  arms  for  the  love  of  Christ,  ready  to  brave 
all  dangers  and  spill  our  blood  to  defend  our  altars  and  our  homes.  Great 
things  are  done  by  courage  and  strength;  but  we  must  confide  not  in  them 
only,  but  in  the  protection  of  God,  upon  Whom  victory  depends.  You  must 
fight  indeed  and  bravely,  but  in  camp  you  must  behave  as  pious  Christians, 
for  it  would  be  wicked  indeed  if, while  fighting  against  the  enemy,  you  were 
also  to  wage  war  against  Omnipotent  God.  You  will  make  Him  propitious 
to  you,  if  you  add  goodness  and  piety  to  your  valor  in  war.  Therefore  it  is 
not  for  wealth  and  plunder  that  you  should  fight,  but  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  which  should  be  always  before  your  eyes,  so  that  the  pacification  of 
the  world  and  the  general  safety  of  our  people  may  be  effected  by  your  arms." 

From  an  address  by  Fr.  Laynez,  S.J.,  second  General  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  delivered  in  1550  to  the  army  about  to  set  out  against 
the  North  African  pirates. 
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Fury  In  The  Night 

By  WILLIAM  W.  RYAN 


X  LIE  awake  and  cannot  sleep  and 
I  toss  and  turn  on  the  bed  and  my 
mind  tosses  and  turns  like  my  body. 
So  here  I  lie.  I  cannot  sleep  and  I 
am  restless.  My  mind  is  seething  and 
whirling  with  a  phantasmagoria  of 
images.  My  memory  flashes  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  my  mind  takes  them  selec¬ 
tively,  puts  each  in  place,  builds  them 
up  into  a  definite  pattern  and  inte¬ 
grates  them  into  one  huge  truth  that 
mocks  and  laughs  at  my  life  and  the 
lives  of  all  that  I  see  about  me. 

Outside  the  window  the  click, 
click,  click,  shuffle,  shuffle,  shuffle  of 
heels  and  shoe  leather  goes  by  on  the 
concrete  pavement.  Feet  going  home, 
souls  going  home.  It  is  late  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Somewhere  a  steeple  clock 
solemnly  strikes  two.  Down  on 
Washington  Street  the  morning 
newspapers  are  sliding  down  chutes 
into  trucks.  In  the  restaurants  sit  the 
late  night  crowds  eating  their  ham¬ 
burgers  and  coffee,  hot  dogs  and  cof¬ 
fee,  doughtnuts  and  coffee — coffee, 
coffee,  coffee — vacant  smiles  and 
cigarettes  and  an  empty,  tired  feeling 
of  hopelessness. 

I  listen  to  the  feet  going  home  and 
know  that  in  the  morning  tired, 
sleep-sodden  bodies  will  rise,  heavy- 
lidded  eyes  will  be  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  cups  of  coffee  will  be  gulped, 
and  sleep-bewildered  faces  will  go  to 
work  on  subways.  Tired,  hopeless, 


apathetic  souls  will  go  to  work;  to 
the  apathy  of  their  jobs,  to  the  dull, 
nonthinking,  unprideful  assembly 
line  jobs  that  these  poor  feet,  which 
walk  by  my  window,  use  to  earn  a 
living. 

In  a  Waldorf  across  from  the 
South  Station  sits  a  soldier.  He  is  in 
the  state  of  celebration.  His  soldierly 
bearing  is  unsteady.  He  has  lost  all 
human  respect.  On  his  face  is  the 
happy,  philosophical  smile  that  such 
semi-drunk  people  have.  He  shakes 
hands  with  people  walking  by  his 
table  and  shouts,  "God  Bless  Amer¬ 
ica!”  The  passersby  shake  his  hand, 
smile,  nod  and  move  on.  After  each 
outburst  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
soldier.  He  settles  back,  the  smile 
leaves  his  face,  his  chin  falls  on  his 
chest,  he  puts  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  perplexed  look  on  his 
face  shows  that  he  is  trying  to  muster 
his  cloudy  thoughts  together  and 
come  to  some  sort  of  a  decision.  He 
is  plainly  worried.  Suddenly  he 
springs  back  to  his  former  position 
and  roars  in  a  nasal  tone,  "I  don’t 
care  if  I  never  come  back.”  Smiles 
wreath  his  face.  He  laughs  loudly 
and  happily. 

Two  tables  away  from  him  sits  a 
first  lieutenant — Navy.  Back  straight, 
chin  in,  chest  out,  he  sits  with  a 
small  piece  of  doughnut  in  his  left 
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hand,  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  right. 
After  each  snatch  of  song  from  the 
soldier,  he  turns  and  glances  at  him. 
As  the  lieutenant  turns  back  to  his 
coffee,  his  forehead  wrinkles  and  his 
eyes  are  worried. 

Through  all  the  cafeteria  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  thoughts  wing  home  to  other 
minds.  There  is  a  tenseness  in  the 
air.  Giggling  girls  look  in  expectant 
wonder  at  their  escorts’  faces.  Over 
in  the  corner  a  stenographer  wonders 
why  her  companion  is  suddenly  quiet. 

Soldier!  Soldier !  Soldier !  Must 
you  drag  it  out  for  us  to  see?  Must 
you  keep  saying  the  unspeakable? 
We  are  out  for  a  good  time.  We 
want  a  little  pleasure  before  tomor¬ 
row.  We  have  to  go  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  we  dare  not  look  ahead 
a  week.  The  sword  of  Damocles 
hangs  over  our  heads  and  through  a 
haze  of  propaganda,  posters,  slogans, 
and  patriotism  we  can  see  it  and  we 
are  afraid.  O,  soldier,  be  quiet ! 
You  are  trespassing  the  bounds  of 
decent  American  living !  You  are 
making  us  think,  soldier,  and  it 
makes  our  heads  ache.  Be  quiet,  sol¬ 
dier,  you  are  out  of  order! 

Heads  ache  because  they  must 
think.  That  is  why  so  many  brows 
are  frowning. 

Up  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
the  stenographer  says  goodnight  to 
her  boy  friend,  and  runs  up  to  her 
room,  up  to  her  cozy,  little  home-in- 
Boston.  There  is  her  ironing  board 
and  there  is  her  closet  full  of  clothes 
and  there  in  bed  is  Helen,  her  sleep¬ 
ing  roommate.  There  is  her  desk 


with  its  stenographic  notebooks  and 
letters  from  New  Caledonia,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  her  home  in  Springfield, 
and  there  in  two  neat  piles  are  her 
Reader’s  Digests  and  Newsweeks, 
two  neat  piles  of  vari-colored  maga¬ 
zines  lying  on  her  desk. 

There  is  your  life,  little  fish-in-a- 
pool,  little  heel-click  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  there  is  your  mind  lying  on  the 
desk. 

You  read  those  books  faithfully 
and  pile  them  up  faithfully,  and  why, 
why  must  you  slavishly  save  and 
read  these  magazines?  Why? 

Your  answer  is  simple,  young 
American.  You  must  read  them  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  because 
people  should  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  Because  you  can  get 
all  the  interesting  articles  from  all 
the  magazines  condensed  into  one 
little  pamphlet  and  you  can  get  the 
whole  week’s  news  without  reading 
those  baffling  newspapers.  You  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  a  smart 
girl  will  get  ahead.  You  can  learn  a 
lot  from  those  magazines.  You  can 
even  know  the  plots  of  the  best  sel¬ 
lers  and  talk  about  them  without 
reading  them.  You  can  appear  smart 
and  cultured  and  liberal  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  studying  these  magazines. 

That  is  your  answer  and  all  is  well, 
so  go  to  sleep,  little  stenographer, 
little  educated  American  with  your 
high  school  diploma.  You  are  in  a 
most  educated  country  where  every¬ 
body  goes  to  school  and  learns  how 
to  read  and  write  and  takes  English 
and  History  and  Government.  You 
are  in  a  country  of  opportunity  where 
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poor  newsboys  may  become  big  suc¬ 
cessful  millionaires  and  women  may 
take  their  place  beside  men.  You  are 
in  the  golden  land,  the  land  of  prog¬ 
ress.  You  are  in  the  land  where  the 
banker  speaks  on  religion  and  the 
business  man  speaks  on  morality, 
where  the  scientist  speaks  on  philos¬ 
ophy  and  a  famous  man’s  wife  may 
bask  in  the  light  of  his  glory  and 
speak  on  anything  that  happens  to 
catch  her  fancy.  You  are  in  the  true 
country  where  the  criterion  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  material  measure  of  inches 
and  feet.  You  are  in  the  great  land 
where  the  little  business  girl  gets 
culture  from  two  magazines.  So,  go 
to  sleep,  little  business  girl,  all  is 
well. 

In  the  morning  the  subways  will 
rattle  by,  filled  with  Americans  on 
their  way  to  work.  Their  faces  will 
be  blank  and  expressionless.  They 
will  be  thinking  of  last  night.  Some 
will  wonder  why  they  can’t  have  a 
good  time  all  day  long,  but  will  dis¬ 
miss  such  thoughts  with  a  shrug  of 
resignation.  Happiness  lies  in  pleas¬ 
ure  and  you  must  work  to  live  and 
be  happy.  That  is  the  American  way. 
Happiness  comes  on  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  nights.  You 
must  work  through  the  rest  of  the 
week  to  satisfy  that  urge  of  insati¬ 
able,  material  ambition  that  is  a  part 
of  America. 

Workers,  when  you  were  younger 
and  coming  out  of  the  gay,  multi¬ 
colored  dream  world  that  is  adoles¬ 
cence  into  the  chaos  that  is  adult 
life,  you  were  frightened.  You  could 


not  endure  the  thought  of  going  into 
the  world  and  you  wanted  to  run  to 
your  mothers’  knees  and  weep.  But 
this  was  impossible,  so  you  built  a 
wall  around  your  lives.  You  made 
a  little  circular  path  out  of  things 
that  you  knew  and  you  now  walk  in 
that  repetitious  circle  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  you  will  not 
leave  it.  You  built  up  that  wall  to 
hide  the  sight  of  the  inevitable  and 
you  built  up  a  system  of  falsities  to 
satisfy  your  self-esteem.  And  you 
now  consider  yourselves  smart  and 
liberal  and  successful. 

And  then,  in  your  weakness,  you 
were  led  into  the  spider’s  parlor. 
You  were  devoured  and  you  were 
assimilated.  You  became  part  of  the 
great,  spider-ugly  machine  and  you 
know  it  not,  for  who  can  see  his 
mind  being  devoured? 

You  do  not  see  that  the  tall,  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings  of  which  you  are  so 
proud  are  built  on  the  rotten  founda¬ 
tions  of  selfishness.  You  cannot  see 
spiritual  ugliness  behind  material 
beauty.  You  know  not  of  the  Treas¬ 
ure  in  the  field  which  is  the  true  so¬ 
lution  to  the  chaos  of  life.  It  is 
buried  beneath  skyscrapers  and  ig¬ 
norance  and  you  make  it  harder  to 
reach  every  day.  You  are  smart 
moderns.  You  even  say  so  yourselves. 

The  artificiality  of  your  lives  is 
written  in  everything  you  do  and  say. 
You  wish  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
best  sellers  because  it  is  smart.  You 
wish  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  be¬ 
cause  only  dolts  and  dullards  don’t 
want  to  get  ahead.  You  wish  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  fashions  and  trends 
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because  people  will  not  think  well 
of  you  if  you  don’t.  You  wish  people 
to  think  well  of  you  because  you  can’t 
get  ahead  if  people  do  not  think  well 
of  you.  You  will  take  standards, 
formulas,  and  slogans  and  live  up  to 
them  as  the  very  principles  of  life 
because  they  are  the  principles  of 
life.  Everybody  says  so.  They  are 
the  principles  of  life  because  they  are 
the  principles  of  life.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  that. 

These  are  your  answers,  these  are 
your  reasons,  these  ritualistic  mouth- 
ings  of  a  confused  mind. 

O,  poor  Americans,  tools  of  a 
great  conspiracy,  pawns  of  mis-edu- 
cated  self-seekers,  you  are  not  happy, 
you  who  become  frightened  when  a 
soldier  makes  you  look  over  your 
self-built  wall  into  reality.  You  are 
not  happy. 

I  cannot  sleep  because  I  wish  to 
gather  you  all  together  and  tell  you 


what  I  have  learned.  I  wish  to  show 
you  the  true  way.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
to  rise  up  and  be  the  men  and  women 
and  real  people  that  you  can  be.  I 
wish  to  lead  you  out  of  this  artificial 
life  into  which  you  have  fallen  and 
show  you  a  happiness  and  peace  that 
you  have  never  dreamed  existed.  I 
wish  to  knock  down  and  trample  the 
material  towers  of  selfishness  that 
you  are  made  to  worship  and  show 
you  the  eternal  towers  of  love,  that 
reach  beyond  time  into  Infinity.  I 
wish  to  trample  and  imprison  the 
cruel,  blind  barons  that  train  you  for 
their  ends  just  as  military  dictators 
train  men  for  their  ends.  I  wish  to 
blast  the  whole  foundations  of  all 
that  is  wrong  in  America  and  bring 
the  true  life,  the  God-given  life,  to 
all  people. 

But  I  am  impotent  and  puny  and 
helpless.  I  say  a  few  Hail  Marys.  I 
lie  awake  and  think  and  cannot  sleep. 


Real  (Religion 

To  them  (the  Catholics)  the  Supreme  Being,  our  Lord, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Angels  and  Saints,  heaven  and  hell,  are 
as  present  as  if  they  were  objects  of  sight,  but  such  a  faith 
does  not  suit  the  genius  of  modern  England.  There  it  is 
not  a  religion  of  persons  and  things,  of  acts  of  faith  and  of 
direct  devotion,  but  of  sacred  scenes  and  pious  sentiments. 
It  induces  its  followers  to  be  content  with  this  meagre  view 
of  revealed  truths;  or,  rather,  it  is  suspicious  and  protests, 
or  is  frightened,  as  if  it  saw  a  figure  in  a  picture  move  out 
of  its  frame  when  our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  Holy 
Apostles  are  spoken  of  as  real  beings. 

Cardinal  Newman  in  Grammar  of  Asserts 
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To  he  Child 

Hark!  From  the  hills  the  buglers  call, 
And  answering  militant  drum  beats 
fall 

Upon  my  ears!  —  And  I  am  young. 

Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me 
That  if  death  my  bridegroom  be 
He  will  lead  me  home  to  thee . 

Hearts  are  ablaze  as  the  measured 
feet 

Of  soldiers  double  along  the  street 
And  swing  away.  —  And  I  am  young. 

Virgin  Mother,  —  Christ,  thy  Son, 
Died  for  the  Victory  He  won, — 
Stand  by  our  battle  just  begun. 

The  mad  stars  bursting  in  the  sky 
Are  lightnings  of  our  last  good-bye 
To  all  this  world. — And  I  am  young. 

My  sold  flees  up  from  land  and  foam 
Swift  through  the  sun  s  blue-vaulted 
dome — 

Mother  of  God,  then  take  me  home. 

— Louis  Diegoli 
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This  Grand  Man 

"And  I  dare  say  you’re  wondering  what  this  guy  is  advertising’ 

We  like  this  autographed  picture  of  the  late  George  M. 
Cohan.  We  think  it  is  characteristic,  and  a  photographic  proof 
that  he  who  was,  in  some  splendid  respects,  the  greatest  actor 
in  the  world,  didn’t  take  himself  or  his  art  solemnly.  He  hated 
sham  and  he  hated  pose.  He  had  nothing  but  a  big  laugh  for 
those  actors  who  hid  a  petulant  self-esteem  under  a  blaze  of 
pretense.  He  was  too  Irish  and  too  Catholic  ever  to  go  in  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  His  best  friends  were  the  little  ones  up  in 
the  fifty-five  cent  seats. 

The  only  vanity  he  ever  allowed  himself  was  a  little  lift 
in  the  heels.  When  an  actor  plays  opposite  a  five-foot-nine 
brunette  he  has  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  He  was  the  only  actor 
in  the  world  who  never  needed  a  haircut. 

Father  Feeney,  Moderator  of  the  Stylus,  once  recited  a 
verse  for  Actor  Cohan.  It  was  about  a  little  boy  who  was 
wondering  what  the  stars  were  advertising.  That  explains  the 
inscription  on  the  photograph. 

“What  is  this  guy  advertising?’’  He  is  advertising  a  life 
of  genius  and  cleanness.  He  is  advertising  a  career  of  skill  and 
laughter  and  pathos,  too.  George  M.  Cohan  could  make  you 
weep  when  he  wanted.  We  have  seen  some  dozen  of  his  plays, 
read  many  of  the  books  he  wrote,  talked  with  people  who  saw 
him  on  the  stage  in  practically  every  play  he  ever  appeared  in. 
Not  once  in  that  long  record  is  there  ever  a  single  evidence  of 
an  unclean  line,  word,  gesture  or  situation.  It  may  have  been 
hilarious,  it  was  always  innocent.  There  is  something  born  of 
God  in  that. 

All  those  who  knew  him  say  he  was  the  kindest  of  men. 
There  is  something  in  this  picture  of  him  here  presented  that 
tells  us  that  this  is  so.  We  pray  that  his  soul  may  rest  in  peace 
in  the  Kindly  Kingdom  of  the  Children. 

T.  J.  H. 
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SONG -AND -DANCE  MAN 


By  GEORGE  E.  McKINNON 


TT  HE  song-and-dance  man  who 
would  never  admit  growing  up.  The 
kid  with  the  bright  Irish  blue  eyes, 
the  tilted  gray  derby,  the  crooked 
smile,  the  twirling  cane.  The  typi¬ 
cal  fast-talking  vaudevillian,  a  New 
Yorker  through  and  through,  senti¬ 
mental  and  wisecracking.  A  sin¬ 
cere,  unaffected  American,  singing 
through  his  nose,  nimbly  prancing 
across  the  stage,  twirling  about  in 
his  eccentric  steps.  A  symbol  of  an 
era  when  the  theatre  was  innocent, 
gay,  and  lighthearted.  All  this  was 
George  M.  Cohan,  America’s  merry 
minstrel  man. 

Those  who  love  the  romance  of 
the  theatre,  the  glamour  of  back- 
stage,  will  find  no  Hollywood  brain¬ 
storm  half  as  fabulous  as  the  life  of 
this  nimble,  nervous  little  man,  this 
Mr.  Broadway,  this  Catholic  Ameri¬ 
can  showman,  George  M.  Cohan. 
Born  in  Providence  in  1878  of  two 
vaudeville  troupers,  Jerry  Cohan  and 
Helen  Costigan,  young  Georgie’s 
first  crib  was  the  traditional  theatre 
trunk  of  his  parents.  Until  he  was 
all  of  eight  years  old  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  on  the  North  Brookfield 
farm  of  his  grandmother.  But  even 
there  his  theatrical  heritage  was  evi¬ 
dent,  for  he  took  up  the  violin  and 
appeared  on  local  stages  as  "Master 
Georgie,  The  Child  Prodigy  of  the 
Violin.’’  It  was  at  North  Brookfield, 


which  he  was  many  years  later  to 
honor  with  the  celebrated  perform¬ 
ance  of  Ah  Wilderness,  that  he  wrote 
his  first  song,  "Venus,  My  Shining 
Star.” 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  made  his  pro¬ 
fessional  stage  debut  in  Haverstraw, 
R.  I.,  in  Daniel  Boone.  Two  years 
later  he  had  the  star  role  in  Peck’s 
Bad  Boy  in  which  he  played  for  two 
years  back  and  forth  across  America. 
In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  some  of  the 
local  youngsters  claimed  they  were 
tougher  than  Georgie  in  Peck’s  Bad 
Boy  and  he  vowed  never  again  to 
appear  in  Madison  until  the  boys 
apologized.  Many  years  later  when 
George  was  again  touring,  this  time 
in  Ah  Wilderness,  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin  and  two  leading  bankers 
publicly  apologized  and  George  gave 
them  an  extra  matinee. 

In  1890  George,  his  sister  Josie, 
and  their  parents  formed  a  vaude¬ 
ville  act  that  was  to  play  from  coast- 
to-coast,  from  Tony  Pastor’s  in  New 
York  to  the  old  Orpheum  in  San 
Francisco.  For  ten  years  they  carried 
on  one  of  the  all-time  great  acts  of 
the  variety  stage,  The  Four  Cohans. 
It  was  during  these  ten  years  of  barn¬ 
storming  across  the  country  that 
George  began  writing  his  songs  and 
vaudeville  sketches. 

In  1901  he  wrote,  directed,  pro¬ 
duced,  and  starred  in  his  first  New 
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York  production,  The  Governor’s 
Son.  It  was  this  show  that  took  The 
Four  Cohans  into  legitimate  theatre. 
A  few  years  later  he  met  Sam  Har¬ 
ris,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  best- 
liked  Broadway  showmen,  and  thus 
George  began  the  great  period  of 
his  career.  During  the  next  fifteen 
years  the  producing  team  of  Cohan 
and  Harris  presented  over  fifty  come¬ 
dies,  musicals,  dramas,  and  revues, 
most  of  them  written  by  Cohan.  The 
association  ended  amicably  in  1919, 
only  to  be  revived  again  in  1937  for 
the  production  of  Fulton  of  Oak 
Falls,  a  mild  success,  and  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Yd  Rather  Be  Right. 

George  reached  the  most  prolific 
and  active  period  of  his  colorful  life 
during  his  association  with  Sam 
Harris  and  in  the  frantic  years  of  the 
Twenties.  Play,  musical,  comedy, 
drama,  revue,  tumbled  out  of  his 
head  one  after  another.  He  wrote, 
acted,  directed,  produced  with  the 
terrific  nervous  energy  which  was 
ever  to  be  characteristic  of  him.  He 
was  indeed  Mr.  Broadway,  The  Man 
Who  Owned  Broadway,  and,  as  the 
late  Percy  Hammond  called  him, 
''The  First  Actor  in  the  American 
Theatre.” 

The  list  of  his  shows  occupies 
many  a  gold-bordered  page  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  theatre: 
Little  Johnny  Jones,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jr.,  The  Yankee  Prince,  and 
Forty-Fve  Minutes  From  Broadway. 
In  these  early  shows,  Cohan  gave 
pace,  zest,  zing  to  musical  comedy. 
He  added  what  the  critics  called 
"tempo.”  In  truth  he  can  be  called 


the  father  of  musical  comedy,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  favorite  form  of  entertainment. 

Other  great  shows  of  Cohan  still 
living  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  once  delighted  are:  The  Miracle 
Man,  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford, 
Broadway  Jones,  The  Merry  Ma¬ 
lones,  Little  Nelly  Kelly,  Billie.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best,  although  not  the  most 
popular  efforts  of  the  man’s  genius 
were  —  Seven  Keys  to  Bald  pate, 
Song-and-Dance  Man,  Pigeons  and 
People,  and  The  Tavern.  The  Seven 
Keys  was  a  mystery-comedy  which  de¬ 
lighted  everyone  but  the  critics. 
Pigeons  and  People,  produced  in 
1931,  was  the  whimsical  tale  of  a 
man  who  preferred  to  talk  to  pigeons, 
for  people  always  answered  back  and 
were  much  less  polite  than  pigeons. 
The  Tavern,  in  which  Cohan  played 
the  Vagabond,  was  a  riotous  bur¬ 
lesque  of  all  the  hokum  melodramas 
ever  written,  chock  full  of  all  the 
old  cliches.  No  one  ever  dared  to 
produce  any  more  old-fashioned  10- 
20-30  thrillers  after  this  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  delighted  New  York. 

Cohan,  until  very  recently,  had  a 
strong  distaste  for  the  movies.  He 
felt  they  were  gradually  overpower¬ 
ing,  and  would  eventually  completely 
crush,  his  beloved  stage.  Although 
he  made  two  pictures  in  1932,  The 
Phantom  President,  and  The  Gamb¬ 
ler,  he  thereafter  renounced  Holly¬ 
wood  for  good,  and  henceforth 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  entertainment-canning  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  sun-baked,  half-baked 
wilds  of  Movieland.  It  was  only 
with  misgivings  that  he  allowed  the 
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brothers  Warner  to  make  a  picture  of 
his  life.  The  film,  Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy ,  while  a  bit  hazy  as  to  de¬ 
tails,  was  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  spirit  of  George  Cohan  at 
the  time  of  his  greatness  in  the  thea¬ 
tre.  Cohan  himself  felt  it  was  "too 
heroic  and  flamboyant,"  but  the  per¬ 
formance  of  James  Cagney  delighted 
him. 

There  was  a  time  when  patriotism 
was  looked  upon  as  something  rather 
adolescent  and  naive,  something  for 
little  boys.  George  Cohan  was  al¬ 
ways  one  of  these  "little  boys."  In 
a  simple,  direct  way  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  American  with  a  deep,  sin¬ 
cere  love  for  his  country.  Many  of 
his  early  shows  —  Little  Johnny 
Jones ,  George  Washington  Jr.,  The 
Yankee  Prince,  brought  out  this  love 
of  his  country.  The  critics  and  so¬ 
phisticated  New  Yorkers  sneered  at 
these  so-called  "flag- wavers."  But 
the  public  flocked  to  them.  One  critic 
said,  "Whenever  a  Cohan  show  starts 
to  go  down  hill,  he  brings  on  the  flag 
for  a  big  patriotic  number  and  the 
curtain  comes  down  to  the  waving  of 


flags  and  Star  Spangled  Banner  emo¬ 
tions,  thus  turning  an  otherwise 
flop  into  a  hit." 

"Over  There,"  the  great  song  of 
World  War  I,  vindicated  Cohan’s 
patriotism,  and  two  presidents  hon¬ 
ored  him  for  his  work.  In  1940  he 
was  awarded  a  Congressional  Medal 
for  the  morale-lifting  "Over  There." 
The  critics  no  longer  considered  quite 
so  disdainfully  Mr.  Cohan’s  patrio¬ 
tism.  Today  it  is  the  thing  to  laud 
it  to  the  skies. 

He  was  a  typical  American,  from 
his  love  of  baseball  to  his  hatred  of 
all  affectation.  He  would  allow 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  going 
to  baseball  games  and,  especially 
during  the  World  Series,  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  act  or  write.  He  and  Ethel 
Barrymore  were  the  theatre’s  great¬ 
est  baseball  fans. 

Although  famous,  as  he  was,  he 
was  never  "up-stage,"  never  haughty. 
His  cronies  were  the  old-time  vaude- 
villians  he  used  to  troupe  with.  Al¬ 
ways  he  considered  himself  a  song- 
and-dance  man.  He  once  laughed  at 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  on  his  way 
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to  a  Theatre  Guild  meeting  for 
"hanging  around  with  legitimate  ac¬ 
tors."  And  upon  hearing  of  a  mati¬ 
nee  idol  who  had  a  special  enclosed 
runway  built  from  his  dressing  room 
to  the  stage  in  order  to  "keep  in 
the  mood  of  the  performance,"  Co¬ 
han  was  disgusted  at  this  affectation. 
"Imagine,"  said  America’s  greatest 
actor,  "any  ham  taking  himself  so 
seriously!" 

It  is  strange  and  ironic  that  a  man 
so  typically  American  should  be  more 
appreciated  in  England  than  in  his 
own  country.  In  America  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  people,  but  many  of  the 
critics  considered  him  a  mere  song- 
and-dance  man  for  years.  It  was  a 
favorite  saying  of  show  people  that 
nobody  liked  Cohan’s  shows  but  the 
public.  But  it  was  not  so  in  England. 
There  they  had  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
spect  for  his  ability  as  a  playwright. 
Although  it  may  astonish  some,  there 
are  those  in  England,  learned  drama 
critics  and  professors  at  Oxford,  who 
consider  him  the  greatest  American 
playwright,  outranking  even  Eugene 
O’Neill.  Cohan  was  always  popu¬ 
lar  in  London  and  his  liking  for  the 
English  is  revealed  in  many  of  his 
plays;  often  there  is  a  lovely  English 
girl  in  one  of  the  leading  roles. 

George  Cohan  was  a  Catholic.  He 
lived  a  Catholic  life  and  he  wrote 
Catholic  plays.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
what  you  would  call  a  pious  man, 
but  he  was  a  good  Catholic.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Actors’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  friend  of  many 
priests,  he  is  a  model  for  all  Catho¬ 
lic  actors  and  playwrights.  His  plays 


were  always  scrupulously  clean.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  things  about  Co¬ 
han —  never  did  he  write  a  double- 
meaning  line.  In  all  his  plays  there 
was  the  restraint,  the  decency,  the 
wholesomeness  of  a  Catholic  mind. 
Although  it  is  true  his  plays  seldom, 
if  ever,  dealt  with  religious  subjects, 
they  are  a  living  proof  that  one  does 
not  need  dirt  or  morbidness  to  make 
a  good  play.  You  went  to  a  Cohan 
play  for  a  laugh,  a  thrill,  a  tear  or 
two,  and  you  came  out  refreshed 
and  delighted  by  what  you  saw  and 
heard. 

The  Catholic  Cohan  wrote  Catho¬ 
lic  shows,  not  the  forbidding  sound¬ 
ing  moral  plays,  but  light,  bright 
things  that  were  clean  and  whole¬ 
some.  Just  compare  Mary  to  'Panama 
Hattie;  Little  Nelly  Kelly  to  Star  and 
Garter;  Pigeons  and  People,  The 
Tavern,  Get-Rich-Quick  W allinford 
to  Strip  For  Action,  Tobacco  Road, 
and  Native  Son.  There  you  have  the 
difference  between  Cohan’s  clean 
warmth,  and  the  dirty  burlesque  hu¬ 
mors  of  today’s  Broadway,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Catholic  theatre  and 
the  pagan  saturnalia.  It  must  have 
saddened  the  Yankee  Doodle  Boy 
to  see  what  was  being  presented  on 
his  beloved  Broadway  during  the 
few  years  before  his  death. 

One  thing  which  may  seem  trivial 
but  which  is  most  noticeable  today  is 
the  disappearance  of  that  type  of 
young  lady  found  in  George  Cohan’s 
plays.  Cohan’s  heroines  were  always 
sweet,  lovely,  blue-eyed  girls,  as  gay, 
as  friendly,  as  wholesome  as  a  spring 
day.  You  fell  in  love  with  them  at 
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first  sight;  they  were  the  girls  you 
would  like  to  have  married:  Mary, 
Rosie,  Nellie  Kelly,  Billie.  Today 
the  heroine  of  our  musical  shows  is 
the  Panama  Hattie-Gypsy  Rose  Lee- 
Ethel  Merman  type.  It  would  be 
quite  a  strain  on  the  imagination  to 
even  picture  oneself  being  married 
to  Carmen  Miranda  or  Martha  Raye. 

"Keep  it  clean  and  keep  it  funny" 
—  that  was  the  formula  of  George 
Cohan’s  plays  and  life.  He  always 
loved  a  laugh  and  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  making  people  laugh. 
One  of  his  favorite  remarks  was 
"Leave  ’em  with  a  laugh.”  It  is’  not 
strange  that  his  favorite  entertainers 
were  the  wonderful  Marx  Brothers. 
"They  slay  me,  they  slay  me,”  he 
often  said. 

Up  until  the  very  end,  George 
joked  with  his  friends.  Charles 


Washburn,  for  years  his  press  agent, 
came  to  see  Cohan  as  he  lay  sick  in 
bed  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Washburn  was  wearing  an  old, 
brown,  baggy  sack  suit.  George 
greeted  him: 

"Good  to  see  you,  kid.  What  did 
you  do  with  the  potatoes?” 

George  M.  Cohan,  the  American, 
the  Catholic,  the  Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy,  the  original  song-and-dance 
man,  he  of  the  bright  eye,  the 
crooked  smile,  the  tilted  derby,  he 
of  the  light  foot  and  the  light  heart 
lives  on.  As  long  as  his  songs  are 
whistled,  as  long  as  there  is  someone 
to  remember  his  New  York  dialect, 
as  long  as  there  is  anything  clean 
and  wholesome  on  the  stage,  George 
M.  Cohan  will  live.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  Broadway  there  will  be  a  George 
M.  Cohan,  Mr.  Broadway. 


Gaught  In  IS  heir  Own  Game 

The  following  sentence  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  re¬ 
cently: 

"Or  literary  types  might  prefer  to  move  the  mirror  off  the  dressing  table 
and  make  use  of  that  for  their  work.” 

What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  Hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ? 
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fevelun  , 

Evelyn  is  Little  Eve , 

A  rib  from  Adam’s  side; 

That’s  why  I’m  lonely,  I  believe, 
’Till  near  my  heart  she’ll  hide. 

Evelyn  is  Youth,  I’ve  read, 

Imbued  with  joie  de  vivre; 

And  when  my  joy  of  life  I’ve  wed 
This  youth  will  never  leave  her. 

Evelyn  means  Loving  Flower, 

No  doubt  a  loving  rose; 

And  so  I’ll  have  to  build  a  bower 
To  please  her,  I  suppose. 

Evelyn  means  Precious  Gem, 

At  least  that’s  what  I’m  told; 

A  jewel  for  the  crown  —  ahem!  — 
Of  the  good  Prince  Leopold. 

So  come  —  I  could  not  face  alone 
A  world  so  rife  with  sin  — 

Good  Eve,  my  Youth,  my  Precious 
Stone, 

My  Flower  .  .  .  Evelyn. 

— Leopold  Schwarz 
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1.  Who  said  this  vicious  thing? 

Success  is  the  sole  earthly  judge  of  right  and  wrong. 

Adolf  Hitler  William  Spencer  Nietzsche 


2.  Who  wrote  this? 

Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretense, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 

John  Dryden  Andrew  Marvel  Matthew  Arnold 


3.  And  this? 

Bor  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ? 

Matthew  Saint  Ignatius  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
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4.  Who  wrote  this  verse  ? 

When  I  was  young  I  said  to  Sorrow, 

"Come  and  I  will  play  with  thee: — ” 

He  is  near  me  now  all  day; 

And  at  night  returns  to  say, 

"l  will  come  again  tomorrow, 

1  will  come  and  stay  with  thee.” 

John  Keats  Aubrey  DeVere  Coventry  Patmore 

5.  And  this? 

And  the  Devil  said  to  Simon  Legree, 

I  like  your  style  so  wicked  and  free. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  Vachel  Lindsay  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

6.  Who  said  this  about  whom  ? 

He  is  a  beautiful  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous 
wings  in  vain. 

Matthew  Arnold  about  Shelley;  Milton  about  Lucifer; 

Edmond  Rostand  about  L’Aiglon 

7.  Give  a  guess  on  the  following,  in  order: 

The  least  pain  in  our  little  finger  gives  us  more  concern  and  uneasiness 
than  the  destruction  of  millions  of  our  fellow  beings. 

Charles  Lamb  Francis  Bacon  William  Hazlitt 

8.  A  Puritan  is  a  person  who  pours  righteous  indignation  into  the  wrong 
things. 

Dr.  John  Pick  G.  K.  Chesterton  Dr.  Lee  Bowen 

9.  The  more  things  a  man  is  ashamed  of,  the  more  respectable  he  is. 

Hilaire  Belloc  George  Bernard  Shaw  H.  G.  Wells 

10.  Put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys,  and  keep  your  powder  dry. 

Chaplain  Francis  Patrick  Duffy  Oliver  Cromwell 

General  Philip  Sheridan 


Since  these  are  well  known  quotations,  we  feel  justified  in  making  the  score  a 
little  more  difficult  than  last  time.  Eight  answered  correctly  will  -pass  you.  Nine  will 
show  that  you  are  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  master  works  in  literature.  Ten  makes 
the  Dean’s  List.  Eleven,  you’re  from  Heaven;  and  anything  beyond  that  will  show 
your  intimacy  with  the  devil.  You  gipped. 
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11.  Eh-oh,  my  little  brother , 

They  rigged  you  up  in  state, 

In  khaki  clothes  and  gun  to  tote, 

But  you  never  could  learn  to  hate. 

A.  E.  Housman  Siegfried  Sassoon 


12.  Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends, 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan; 

For  we  are  born  in  other’s  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own. 

Francis  Thompson  Emily  Dickinson 


13.  An  idealist  is  a  person  who  helps  other  people 
Ernest  Hemingway  Henry  Ford 


14.  If  ever  ye  ride  in  Ireland, 

The  jest  may  yet  be  said — 

There  is  a  land  of  broken  hearts 
And  the  land  of  broken  heads. 

William  Butler  Yeats  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett 


15.  I  like  my  flesh.  I  like  the  singing 
Girders  of  the  bone. 

I  like  a  finger’s  hinges  moving 
Silently,  alone. 

Francis  Maguire  Margaret  M.  Kelly 


Martin  Feinstein 


Alice  Meynell 


to  be  prosperous. 

Philip  Barry 


G.  K.  Chesterton 


Anne  McNamara 


{Answers  on  Page  60) 


ddf(essage  Overdue 

My  dear  Father  in  Heaven, 

And  Mary,  my  Mother, 

Would  you  kindly  carry  this  long  overdue  message 
To  Christ,  my  Brother? 

Would  you  give  these  lines  to  Him  for  me? 

They  are  not  much  — 

A  word  of  gratitude  I  should  have  sent, 

And  other  such 

Trivial  things.  I  wish  my  Lord  to  know  I  think 
That  life  is  good, 

That  my  most  sincere  and  loyal  thanks  for  it 
Be  understood 

By  Him.  The  very  joy  and  vibrancy 
Of  living 

Is,  by  itself,  worth  my  sending  to  Him  great 
Thanksgiving, 

Which  I  do,  —  and  always  shall.  And  also  this  occurs 
To  thoughtless  me: 

That  joy  is  only  good  when  mixed  with  grief, 

And  ought  to  be 

That  way.  So  thank  Him  for  the  sorrow 
And  the  pain 

Of  life.  I  have  that,  too,  though  not  so  much 
As  to  remain 

In  mourning  all  my  days.  For  I  remember 
How  His  death 

Did  not  end  his  tragic,  sorrowful,  earthly  life; 

His  Soul,  His  breath 

Returned  to  raise  His  Body’s  glorious  beauty 
To  the  skies. 

His  life  ended  (if  you  call  it  end)  as  it  always  was, 
In  Paradise. 

So  thank  Him  for  the  triumph  and  the  wonder 
That  He  brought 

To  me.  In  Him  I  live  and  die,  and  shall 
Be  caught 

In  endless  ecstasy.  And  that  is  why  I  beg  of  You, 
My  Father  in  Heaven, 

And  Mary,  my  Mother,  to  thank  Your  Son 

For  all  that  He  has  given 

To  me,  His  servant,  slave,  and  brother,  — 

Say  I’ll  come 

Whenever  He  wants  me,  grateful,  thankful, 

I’ll  come  Home. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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SPIRITUS  UBI  VULT  SPIRAT 


“The  Four  Winds 

of  Love” 

By  WILLIAM  J.  GALLAGHER 


Chesterton  once  said  that 

there  are  two  ways  to  reach  home, 
and  one  way  is  to  stay  there.  This 
may  seem  mere  whimsy  or  foolish 
drollery  at  first  inference,  but  its  sig¬ 
nificance  lies  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  sentence  structure.  Viewed  in  an¬ 
other  light,  it  means  simply  that 
there  are  two  alternatives  to  choose 
from  when  aiming  at  any  goal.  One 
is  the  short,  direct  method;  the  other, 
the  long,  indirect  method. 

Applying  this  axiom  to  life  in  this 
day,  one  must  inevitably  realize  that 
it  is  always  prevalent  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  daily  affairs.  Only  an 
idealist  or  a  fool  will  not  confess  that 
there  are  baleful  practices  and  hei¬ 
nous  atrocities  rampant  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  The  most  vicious  and  in¬ 
fecting  crimes  are  those  directed 
against  the  pedestal  of  all  virtue — 
Purity.  Upon  this  foundation  the 
superstructure  of  man’s  life  is  built. 
Take  away  this  support  and  all  that 
remains  is  the  shambles  of  decay,  de¬ 


ceit,  destitution  of  morals.  Purity  is 
that  sublime  perfection  which  the 
strong  attain,  and  which  the  weak 
admire.  It  is  not  simply  a  negation 
of  the  dissolute,  but  an  affirmation 
of  all  that  is  beautiful. 

We  who  are  born  into  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  and  who  have  received 
its  intensive  indoctrination  from  early 
years,  underestimate  the  marvelous 
gifts  and  advantages  which  accrue 
from  such  a  fortunate  beginning.  By 
virtue  of  this  early  cultivation  of 
Catholicism,  we  are  encompassed  by 
Truth  and  Purity,  having  these  prin¬ 
ciples  inculcated  into  the  very  mar¬ 
row  of  our  existence,  there  to  grow 
strong  and  stable  with  the  receding 
years.  We  are  already  arrived  at  the 
goal  towards  which  myriad  millions 
of  other  men  and  women  outside  the 
Church  are  constantly  striving.  In 
our  acquisition  of  Truth  and  Moral¬ 
ity  we  are  not  exposed  to  the 
dangers  which  the  trial  and  error 
method  necessarily  entails.  Ours  is 
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a  peace  that  comes  from  virtue  well 
rewarded,  a  satisfaction  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  objects  of  our  ra¬ 
tional  nature. 

I  think  that  Compton  Mackenzie’s 
Four  Winds  of  Love  adequately  por¬ 
trays  the  arduous  effort  and  perilous 
passages  which  this  system  of  trial 
and  error  requires  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  end.  These  four  novels 
and  four  winds  describe  a  single  life 
and  have  a  single  theme.  John  Ogil- 
vie,  the  hero  of  the  entire  work,  is 
subjected  to  severe  trials  and  tempta¬ 
tions  in  the  moral  order  to  which  he 
falls  an  easy  prey.  But  John  Ogilvie 
was  unfortunate  from  birth.  Al¬ 
though  he  desired  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful,  he  was  misled  as 
to  what  constituted  the  intrinsic  na¬ 
ture  of  each.  Thus  he  was  compelled 
to  grope  along  the  obscure  corridor 
of  disbelief,  searching  for  what  he 
could  not  find  there.  But  he  was 
content  to  feel  his  way  along  its 
labyrinthine  ways  until  he  breathed 
the  bright,  clean  air  of  Faith,  where 
his  search  ended.  Whether  Macken¬ 
zie  was  attempting  to  portray  pre¬ 
cisely  this  idea  of  two  methods  in 
reaching  Truth  and  Purity  is  open  to 
debate,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
has  written  a  very  strong  and  stirring 
defense  of  purity  in  a  negative  man¬ 
ner,  that  is,  by  showing  what  results 
from  impurity,  through  the  moral 
aberrations  of  his  fictional  protago¬ 
nist,  John  Ogilvie. 

One  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  the 
Four  Winds  of  Love  is  that  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  although  he  is  now  a  convert 


to  Catholicism,  was  not  a  Catholic  in 
his  formative  years  and  those  of  early 
manhood.  He  has  learned  most  of  his 
art  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  can  have  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  I  don’t  remember  where 
I  have  ever  previously  read  a  more 
perfect  and  natural  account  of  a  non- 
Catholic’s  latent  yearnings,  fears, 
doubts,  perplexities,  and  trends  of 
logic.  If  and  when  the  fifth  novel  of 
the  series  describes  John’s  acceptance 
of  Catholicism,  no  reader,  regardless 
of  his  cynicism,  can  smirk  and  say 
that  the  issue  and  effect  was  not  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  plot,  that  it 
was  not  convincing,  that  any  deus  ex 
machina  was  utilized,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  both  sides  was  not  care¬ 
fully  weighed. 

The  disadvantage  attached  to  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  acquiring  his  art  outside  the 
Church  lies  in  his  realistic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  lewd  and  baser  side  of 
life.  He  omits  no  single  detail  in  his 
panoramic  picture  of  life.  He  is  firm 
in  the  belief  that  to  represent  life 
accurately  and  completely  requires 
a  faithful  recording  of  impressions, 
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and  a  tireless  account  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  incidents  of  man’s  early  hu¬ 
man  existence,  regardless  of  how 
picayunish  they  may  appear  at  first 
sight.  Another  reason  is  his  lack  of 
reticence  when  referring  to  sex. 

All  of  these  theories  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  included  in  Mackenzie’s  writ¬ 
ings  necessarily  involve  a  certain  de¬ 
piction  of  the  sordid,  the  cruel,  the 
immoral,  and  the  capricious,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful,  the  intriguing,  the 
inspiring,  and  the  mystical.  All  of 
these  elements  merged  into  one  con¬ 
glomerate  mass  are  life — life  as  ev¬ 
eryone  knows  it,  irrespective  of  how 
anyone  lives  it. 

Mackenzie  is  classed  as  a  Catholic 
novelist.  To  deserve  this  qualifica¬ 
tion,  his  aim  in  writing  fiction  should 
be  to  portray  life  as  it  is,  that  is  to 
say,  as  empirical  observation  dictates 
and  as  Faith  reveals.  He  is  picturing 
life;  but  only  one  side  of  it.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  he  is  handling  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  topic,  one  which 
challenges  his  genius  to  the  utmost. 
The  way  of  life  he  exhibits  is  the 
only  one  he  knew  before  entering 
the  Church.  He  is  now  focusing  his 
attention  on  those  of  his  reading  pub¬ 
lic  who  are  searching  for  truth  and 
goodness,  with  their  offsprings,  wis¬ 
dom  and  purity,  by  means  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  sensation  alone.  Now 
that  Mackenzie  has  been  welcomed 
into  the  fold  of  Catholicism,  he 
knows  what  a  devious,  uncompro¬ 
mising  path  these  moral  sensists 
follow.  Thus,  he  is  trying  to  show 
the  less  fortunate  of  his  class, 
through  his  descriptions  of  John 


Ogilvie’s  follies  and  foibles,  search¬ 
ings  and  sins,  lusts  and  languors, 
what  an  illogical  and  foolish  method 
they  have  chosen. 

But  to  select  for  a  subject  a  man 
of  Ogilvie’s  temperament  and  sen¬ 
suality  involves  far  greater  problems 
and  complexities  for  an  author,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  Catholic  author.  Since 
he  has  decided  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  is  prone  to  lust  and  other  of 
life’s  vicissitudes,  it  would  be  false 
art  to  picture  him  as  phlegmatic  or 
ascetic.  The  Catholic  novelist  is  not 
prevailed  upon  to  use  saints  and  in¬ 
nocents  alone  as  subjects.  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  saints  and  sinners, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  source 
of  solace  for  many  poor  unfortunates 
where  they  may  find  forgiveness  and 
purpose  of  amendment.  Still,  to 
overemphasize  the  sinful,  particularly 
those  sins  against  purity,  is  a  great 
evil  in  writing,  and  many  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  East  Wind  of  Love,  the 
first  novel  of  the  series,  could  be 
easily  eliminated  without  any  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

But  prescinding  from  what  is  fla¬ 
grant  in  Mackenzie’s  writings,  we 
can  observe  what  sort  of  lesson  he 
has  taught  by  his  depiction  of  John 
Ogilvie,  how  John  represents  the 
type  of  person  who  has  sought  truth 
and  morality  by  the  indirect  method, 
how  God  has  led  him  to  security  and 
happiness,  eventually,  through  all 
his  difficulties. 

When  we  are  first  introduced  to 
John  Ogilvie  on  the  early  pages  of 
the  East  Wind,  he  is  a  youth  of  sev¬ 
enteen,  endowed  with  a  surfeit  of 
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emotion  and  energy.  Gifted  with  a 
keen  mind  and  winning  personality, 
he  seemed  destined  for  great  things 
in  life,  but  he  is  never  satisfied  with 
the  ephemeral  pleasures  which  the 
world  offers.  He  supposes  his  rights 
to  be  infringed  upon  by  the  strictures 
and  rigors  of  a  classical  education. 
Suddenly  finding  himself  free 
through  his  father’s  indifference  and 
lack  of  courage  to  deal  straight¬ 
forwardly  with  him,  he  is  placed  in 
a  new  world  which  requires  explor¬ 
ing. 

What  were  the  explorations  he 
would  make?  Being  a  man,  a  crea¬ 
ture  essentially  superior  to  the  brute, 
he  was  endowed  with  an  intellect 
and  a  will  with  appetites  of  their 
own.  These  faculties  sought  abso¬ 
lute  truth  and  goodness,  but  were 
often  deceived  by  an  apparent  good. 
He  felt  that  his  search  for  truth  and 
goodness  was  being  frustrated  by  his 
schooling,  although  he  was  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  aware  of  it  under  these 
terms.  His  curiosity,  his  quest  after 
a  meaning  behind  the  pales  of  life, 
his  desire  for  happiness — all  presup¬ 
posed  the  workings  of  these  faculties. 

Being  a  man,  God’s  eternal  moral 
law  was  promulgated  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  to  direct  him  in  a  search  for 
good  and  an  avoidance  of  evil.  But 
John  Ogilvie  had  no  positive  law  to 
supplement  the  innate  propensities 
of  his  rational  nature.  All  Catholics 
have  this  extra  auxiliary  benefit  in 
the  Church  which  Christ  established. 
By  her  decrees  she  directs  man’s  ten¬ 
dencies  towards  their  true  formal  ob¬ 
jects  according  to  the  principles  of 


God’s  law.  She  is  the  embodiment  of 
wisdom  guiding  men’s  actions  to¬ 
wards  the  channels  of  salvation. 

John  Ogilvie  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  had  no  such  benefactress.  Many 
of  his  discrepancies  could  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  his  want  of  a  positive  credo. 
The  only  religion  he  knew  was  a  code 
of  etiquette  instructing  him  how  to 
act  in  a  manner  becoming  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman.  The  ministers  of 
the  Anglican  branch  were  a  dignified 
lot  who  bowed  courteously  and  cere¬ 
moniously  before  Almighty  God  in 
an  attitude  of  noblesse  oblige.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  his  lack  of  firm  religious  con¬ 
victions  led  him  adrift  into  a  morally 
inordinate  life  from  which  he  needed 
resuscitation.  Naturally,  all  men 
have  had  their  wills  weakened  by 
Original  Sin  and  remain  in  a  fallen 
state.  The  direct  result  is  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  concupiscence.  But  God’s 
Grace,  through  the  seven  Sacraments, 
is  a  tremendous  aid  in  overcoming 
this  concupiscence,  along  with  its 
staunchest  supporters,  World,  Flesh, 
and  Devil.  Even  with  the  help  of 
God’s  Grace  a  Catholic  finds  the 
course  hard  to  travel.  So  much  more 
difficult  was  it  for  this  man  without 
such  Grace  as  the  Sacraments  can 
give. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  too  evidently 
human  that  man  wastes  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  on  what  is  worth¬ 
less.  The  struggle  man  wages  within 
the  arena  of  his  own  soul  is  between 
the  animal  nature  and  the  rational. 
Through  the  fallen  impulses  and  in¬ 
stincts  of  nature,  man  is  wont  to  do 
much  that  is  base  and  defiling,  be- 
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cause  some  of  what  is  man  is  ani¬ 
mal.  He  is  in  need  of  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  and  regulation 
to  develop  discipline  and  self-control. 
Obviously,  a  man  like  John  Ogilvie, 
though  of  rich  intellect,  has  never 
seriously  considered  bridling  his  pas¬ 
sions  and  impulses. 

One  reason  for  John  Ogilvie’ s  lack 
of  self-control  can  be  assigned  to  the 
fact  that  many  pseudo-scientists,  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  rights  of  theolo¬ 
gians,  have  determined  that  man  is 
a  mere  automaton,  a  composition  of 
physical  and  chemical  forces,  moti¬ 
vated  and  propelled  by  a  series  of 
stimuli  and  responses.  This  discards 
the  idea  of  God  to  whom  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  This  dispels  any  function¬ 
ing  of  a  natural  law,  for  the  pre¬ 
requisite  for  a  law  is  a  lawgiver.  To 
disregard  the  idea  of  God  ascribes 
no  reason  to  a  person  for  repressing 
his  passions.  In  his  own  mind,  John 
Ogilvie  was  not  convinced  of  God 
or  Immortality.  Ethics  postulates 
these  two  facts.  John  Ogilvie  an¬ 
swered  his  existence  with  the  vague 
assumption  that  he  had  come  from 
a  barren  Nowhere,  and  was  heading 
in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Beyond. 
Beyond  where?  He  did  not  know, 
except  what  the  valiant  strivings  of 
imagination  could  conjure  up  for 
him.  This  was  a  very  muddled,  dis¬ 
torted  idea  of  actual  reality  beyond 
the  grave. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
John  had  an  excess  of  vitality  and 
emotion  which  could  have  been  di¬ 
rected  in  more  beneficial  channels  to¬ 
wards  his  salvation,  provided  he  had 


had  a  little  moral  guidance.  The 
only  moral  qualities  he  possessed 
were  those  of  a  "good  pagan.”  Thus, 
he  had  to  feel  his  way  through  life 
to  test  the  righteousness  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  to  find  something  con¬ 
ducive  to  happiness.  Like  all  other 
men,  he  was  searching  for  truth  and, 
with  it,  ultimate  and  complete  hap¬ 
piness — his  faculties  satisfied  to  their 
full  capacity.  This  searching,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  had  to  lead  him  to  God  who 
is  the  source  of  all  Truth  and  the 
Font  of  all  Happiness.  John  thought 
that  unrestrained  passion  would 
bring  him  this  happiness,  so  he  wal¬ 
lowed  in  the  mire  of  gambling, 
liquor,  free  love,  at  times  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  disposition  towards  sloth, 
but  all  these  things  proved  either  rad¬ 
ically  wrong,  or  decidedly  incom¬ 
plete.  For  the  most  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  in  this  life  is  contentment, 
which  is  simply  acquiescence  in  a 
portion  of  happiness,  until  we  finally 
realize  ultimate  and  complete  happi¬ 
ness  in  God’s  Magnificence. 

John  Ogilvie  grew  wiser  as  the 
years  rolled  by.  His  maturer  mind 
caught  much  of  the  profound  mean¬ 
ing  behind  life  which  escaped  him 
before.  The  vista  of  life  opened 
more  broadly  with  each  passing  day, 
but  for  all  his  efforts  to  reason  to¬ 
wards  God,  he  is  absented  from  the 
gratuitous  gift  of  God  which  helps 
to  bridge  the  chasm  of  unbelief. 
John  lacked  that  Supernatural  Grace 
by  which  man  can  know  the  truths 
God  has  revealed.  For  all  John’s 
razor-sharp  reasoning,  his  finite  mind 
could  never  comprehend  the  Infinite. 
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Even  with  the  help  of  Grace  man 
cannot  understand  many  mysteries  of 
Faith,  but  he  can  accept  them  and 
believe  in  them  without  fear,  or 
doubt,  or  hesitation.  This,  John  Ogil- 
vie  could  not  induce  himself  to  do. 

This  is  the  plight  of  a  man  born 
apart  from  the  Home  of  Truth  and 
Morality.  All  of  his  life  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  compensate,  by  natural 
means,  for  the  deficiency  incurred  by 
the  lack  of  God’s  gift  of  Faith.  All 
men  may  not  seek  after  truth  and 
purity  in  the  same  manner  as  John 
Ogilvie.  His  was  more  of  a  trial  by 
ordeal.  But  all  men  search  for  truth 
and  goodness  in  some  form  or  an¬ 
other.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  as 
Catholics  ought  to  cherish  this  gift 
of  our  Faith,  to  foster  it,  preserve  it, 
and  propagate  it  as  best  we  can. 

But  because  a  man  is  born  outside 
of  the  Church  does  not  mean  that  he 
cannot  one  day  attain  Truth  even 


though  the  task  be  a  laborious  one. 
God  is  always  waiting  to  welcome 
with  open  arms  the  seeker  who  has 
found  Him.  Yet,  those  men,  like 
John  Ogilvie,  who  are  slowly  but 
surely  approaching  Truth,  have  a  dif¬ 
ficult  assignment  cut  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  Until  the  day  of  redemption 
they  must  go  on  hoping  and  waiting 
for  that  intangible  something  called 
the  Grace  of  Faith,  and  God,  too, 
is  willing  to  bide  His  time  by  help¬ 
ing  them  and  waiting  for  them. 
Then,  there  will  be  great  rejoicing  in 
Heaven  when  that  day  arrives,  for 
another  marathoner  has  reached  the 
finish  line  in  glory.  And  God  smiles 
benignly  as  He  looks  down  from  His 
throne  above  the  stars,  because  an¬ 
other  wayward  one  has  sought  and 
found,  another  is  ready  to  share  the 
complete  happiness  of  Heaven  for 
all  Eternity,  and  Eternity  is  a  long 
time. 


NIGHT 

NURSE 


By  THOMAS  HEATH 

I 

J  ’M  afraid,  Michael,  that  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  surprise  you.  It  may  even  dis¬ 
appoint  you.  I  know  that  when  you 
asked  me  to  write,  you  never  in  the 
world  expected  to  receive  a  magazine 
in  the  mail.  Yet  that  is  what  will 
come,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness. 

For  you  see,  Michael,  when  I  first 
sat  down  to  write  my  thanks,  I  found 
that  my  pen  overflowed,  that  it  be¬ 
gan  to  say  things  not  usually  men¬ 
tioned  in  personal  letters,  and  that, 
in  short,  it  became  more  and  more 
like  a  message  of  thanks  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  nurse.  And  that  is  why  I’m 
sorry.  For  you  were  no  longer  little 
Michael  with  unmanageable  hair, 
but  a  Nurse  with  a  capital  N;  I  was 
no  longer  a  lanky,  sick  boy,  but  a 
Patient;  and  this  letter  could  no 
longer  be  tucked  into  an  envelope. 
It  had  to  be  put  into  a  magazine  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  left  in  it 
that  was  secret.  Everybody  knows, 
now,  that  you  are  a  slim  little  girl, 
and  that  Michael  isn’t  your  real 
name. 


So  that  explains  why  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  small  package  instead  of  a 
trim,  white  letter.  You  are  not  so 
much  the  girl,  Michael,  as  you  are 
the  nurse.  And  there  is  a  world  of 
difference.  But  first  let  me  explain. 

If  you  were  the  girl,  I  would  be 
deathly  afraid  to  write  because,  you 
see,  I’m  deathly  afraid  of  girls.  Yet 
I  can  feel  no  embarrassment  when  I 
talk  to  you,  the  nurse.  If  you  were  just 
a  girl,  I  could  never  tell  you  how  soft 
and  cool  your  hand  felt  on  my  brow 
that  awful  night  after  the  operation. 
But  as  a  nurse,  you  can  read  much 
more  than  this,  and  never  think  to 
look  for  the  double  meaning  that 
isn’t  there.  And  Michael,  one  more 
thing;  try  not  to  think  of  me  as  a 
personality,  as  a  boy  who  sang  too 
much,  or  who  told  stale  jokes — for 
that  boy  is  not  writing  this.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  wanted  to  say 
the  things  I  am  saying.  I  am  only 
their  spokesman — nothing  more.  So 
then,  remember,  I  am  simply  the 
amanuensis  for  many  others  who 


have  come  before  me  and  who  will 
come  after  me;  you  are  the  Nurse; 
and  this  letter  expreses  precisely  what 
all  these  people  feel. 

II 

I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
the  moment  I  first  saw  you,  Michael. 
For  a  long,  long  while  I  had  tossed 
restlessly  in  bed  worrying  about  the 
next  morning.  It  seemed  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  nights  darkened  with  horrors. 
Sleep  would  not  come.  I  had  terrible 
visions  of  the  needle  puncturing  my 
spine,  of  the  Doctor  starting  the  in¬ 
cision  before  the  serum  took  effect; 
I  saw  knives  and  scalpels  and  scissors. 
I  tried  desperately  to  forget  the  grim 
reality  of  my  position — and  I  could 
not.  My  mind  was  in  a  semi-panic, 
for  I  was  afraid;  afraid  of  the  long 
night  before  me;  afraid  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  which  I  knew  had  to  come;  afraid 
even  of  myself,  for  I  had  never 
known  this  type  of  fear  before. 

And  then,  Michael,  you  were  sud¬ 
denly  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
Your  cap  was  very  white.  It  re¬ 
minded  me  of  something  far  away, 
and  inexpressibly  lovely.  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  said,  'Til  bet  you’re  worried 
about  the  operation  in  the  morning.” 

I  asked,  "How  much  will  you  bet  ?” 
And  we  both  laughed.  Somehow 
you  knew  I  was  frightened  to  death; 
and  right  then  I  began  to  feel  bet¬ 
ter.  The  tension  was  broken.  I  had 
all  the  confidence  in  the  world  that 
you  would  use  your  magic  to  put  me 
to  sleep.  And  when  you  gave  me  the 
pill,  Michael,  I  really  didn’t  need  it 
— for  you  were  there,  quietly  looking 
down  at  me,  the  mother  watching 


the  babe,  the  nurse  watching  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  that  was  all  I  could  ask  for. 
Remember,  Michael,  I  asked  you  not 
to  leave  ?  You  didn’t  say  a  word,  but 
drew  up  the  bedside  chair  and  sat 
down.  That  was  the  first  wonderful 
thing  you  did,  Michael,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  My  fear  vanished  and 
sleep  came  quickly,  as  to  a  lost  child 
who  has  at  last  found  his  home. 

Nor  do  I  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
the  next  morning,  Michael.  I  woke 
up  in  that  strange  bed,  not  realizing 
for  a  minute  where  I  was  or  how 
I  had  come  to  be  there.  Then,  when 
it  came  to  me,  the  old  dread  began 
to  tug  again  at  my  stomach.  I  wanted 
assurance  that  everything  would  be 
all  right,  that  all  my  fears  were  un¬ 
founded.  But  above  all,  I  wanted 
you,  Michael.  For  I  knew  your 
magic.  I  knew  how  it  had  calmed 
terrible  seas  the  night  before,  how  it 
could  calm  them  again.  And,  just 
as  in  a  fairy  story,  you  were  again 
suddenly  standing  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed.  Again  you  said,  "I’ll  bet  you’re 
worried  about  the  operation.” 

Again  I  asked,  "How  much  will 
you  bet?”  And  again  we  laughed, 
this  time  longer  and  heartier  than  be¬ 
fore.  And  once  more  your  magic 
had  worked,  Michael,  for  I  no  longer 
cared  what  happened  so  long  as  you 
were  there  to  laugh  with  me. 

So  when  they  came  to  transfer  me 
onto  the  cart  and  wheel  me  out,  I 
had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  say 
with  mock-heroism,  "  ’Tis  a  far,  far 
better  thing  I  do  than  I  have  ever 
done!”  As  the  elevator  doors  shut 
I  could  hear  your  laughter  ringing 
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through  the  ward. 

All  through  the  operation  I  was 
thinking  of  something  humorous  to 
tell  you  when  I  returned.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  as  in  a  dream,  the  Doctor 
hunched  over  me,  the  queer  blue 
light  overhead,  the  soft  muffled  re¬ 
marks  coming  through  the  sterilized 
mouth-guards.  I  remember  watching 
the  reflection  of  the  surgeon’s  hands 
on  the  surface  of  the  light,  and  when 
he  came  to  stitch  me  up,  I  began  to 
count  each  stitch,  "One,  two, 
three.  ...”  The  intern  told  me  to  be 
quiet;  and  I  wanted  to  argue,  Mi¬ 
chael,  for  didn’t  I  have  a  right  to 
count  my  own  stitches  ? 

They  brought  me  down,  and  when 
the  elevator  stopped,  I  said,  "Ground 
floor, — ladies’  shoes,  stockings  and 
cosmetics.”  That  made  them  all 
laugh,  Michael,  and  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

But  then  when  I  did  see  you,  I 
couldn’t  remember  one  thing  that  had 
happened  upstairs.  You  helped  them 
put  me  back  in  bed;  and  the  second 
my  head  touched  the  pillow,  I  was 
sound  asleep.  That  was  strange,  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  talk.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  just  how  everything  had  hap¬ 
pened — but  I  couldn’t.  Something 
was  pushing  down  on  me.  It  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  speaking.  I  began 
to  feel  a  delicious  drowsiness  come 
over  me.  Vaguely  I  remember  some¬ 
one  saying,  "He’ll  sleep  like  a  top!” 
And,  Michael,  I  guess  I  did. 

I  woke  up  sometime  that  night 
with  a  hellish  thumping  going  on  in 
my  head.  It  felt  as  if  the  world  had 
crushed  in  around  me.  I  tried  to  re¬ 


call  what  had  happened.  Gradually 
the  bed,  the  faint  smell  of  ether,  and 
my  aching  head  formed  themselves 
into  a  pattern.  I  realized  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  that  this  was  a  hospital;  and 
when  I  tried  to  raise  myself,  I  knew 
that  the  operation  was  all  over. 
There  were  sharp  pains  in  my  stom¬ 
ach;  pains  that  were  eased  when  I 
fell  back  to  the  bed.  But  my  head 
was  pounding.  It  would  not  stop. 
My  eyes  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
seared  by  a  red  hot  poker.  My  throat 
was  dry.  So,  Michael,  I  reached  for 
the  cord  to  tell  you  I  was  awake  and 
very  sick. 

You  came  immediately,  which  was 
a  good  thing,  for  neither  one  of  us 
knew  how  badly  off  I  was.  After  you 
had  changed  the  sweat-soaked  sheets 
and  fetched  the  ice-bag,  after  you  had 
bathed  my  face  in  cool  water  and 
held  a  glass  of  water  while  I  drank, 
even  after  I  said  I  felt  better,  you 
stayed,  Michael.  You  stayed  to  see 
that  the  perspiration  did  not  drench 
me  again  for  long.  Three,  four,  five 
times  you  changed  my  soaking  gown 
and  linens  for  dry,  cool  ones.  You 
kept  brushing  the  hair  from  my 
forehead.  Your  hand  was  soothing, 
cool,  and  I  thank  you  now  for  bring¬ 
ing  me  through  the  night.  You  never 
told  me  how  dreadfully  high  my 
temperature  was  then,  and,  if  I  hadn’t 
seen  the  chart  later,  I  never  would 
have  known.  I  remember  you  said  all 
patients  were  sick  after  operations, 
which  made  me  feel  better.  But  I 
can  see  now  the  courage  it  took  to 
tell  that  lie.  You  were  afraid  that 
night,  Michael,  afraid  that  something 
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might  happen  to  me.  And  yet  I 
never  knew.  I  realize  now  that  you 
were  just  doing  a  job,  Michael,  but 
you  might  easily  have  failed,  you 
might  easily  have  let  me  down.  So  I 
thank  you  for  doing  so  well  a  job 
that  required  courage,  and  patience, 
and  love. 

But  even  after  that  long  night, 
Michael,  I  was  not  completely  out 
of  danger.  For  three  days  I  was  de¬ 
lirious.  The  three  or  four  different 
day  nurses  told  me  later  that  I  recited 
Shakespeare,  shouted  my  family  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  I  was  sometimes  harsh 
and  insulting.  For  the  last  I’m 
sorry.  But  I  know  you  understand 
how  senseless  one  becomes  when  de¬ 
lirious.  Those  other  nurses  also  told 
me  of  the  endless  parade  of  ice-bags, 
wetted  sheets,  and  dry  pills  that  you 
brought  to  my  bed.  For  these,  I’m 
grateful.  You  were  again  doing  well 
a  long,  hard  job. 

When  the  fever  was  finally  broken, 
the  first  thing  I  remember,  quite 
naturally,  was  you  standing  over  me. 
It  was,  I  think,  the  fifth  night  after 
the  operation.  You  were  quiet  and 
very  pretty.  You  said,  "Hello,”  and 
smiled. 

I  said,  "Hello,”  and  for  the  third 
time  we  both  laughed. 

Then  you  asked  me  how  I  felt. 

I  waited  for  a  moment  to  check  up 
on  myself.  No  headache,  no  pains 
in  my  stomach, — nothing.  I  an¬ 
swered,  "I  feel  as  if  I  could  lick  the 
world.” 

You  said,  "Well,  you  better  not 
try!”  And  I  somehow  thought  then 
that  I  had  known  you  for  a  long, 


long  time.  I  asked  your  name.  You 
said,  "Mike,”  and  explained  that  it 
was  given  to  you  by  the  other  nurses 
because  you  were  so  little.  It  had 
started  as  Microbe,  but  later  was 
shortened  to  Mike. 

So  I  said,  "Hello,  Michael,”  and 
we  both  decided  then  that  my  name 
was  a  much  more  musical  name  for 
such  a  tiny  nurse.  Besides,  to  me  you 
were  an  archangel  and,  in  my  hour 
of  pain,  you  were  like  unto  God. 

Well,  Michael,  there  isn’t  much 
more  to  say.  I’m  out  of  the  hospital 
now,  feeling  a  little  weak,  but  much 
better  than  the  day  I  entered.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  me  to  recover 
after  I  had  safely  passed  those  three 
wild  days.  I  can’t  say  anything  about 
them  because  I  don’t  remember  them, 
except  in  snatches.  Nor  do  I  dare  to 
ask  too  many  questions  either,  for  I 
fear  the  answers.  I  might  learn 
things  that  would  hurt  me.  But  I  do 
wish  to  thank  you  for  all  you’ve 
done,  and  this  is  not  an  empty  thanks, 
or  one  that  Emily  Post  suggests  that 
I  send.  Rather,  Michael,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sincerity,  and  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  I  can  offer.  When 
the  world  had  tumbled  down  on  my 
head,  you  came  and,  piece  by  piece, 
removed  it.  And  now  that  every 
piece  is  back  where  it  belongs,  I  can 
see  that  you  accomplished  a  tremen¬ 
dous  task.  So,  for  everything,  thank 
you. 

Ill 

Well,  there  it  is,  Michael.  And  I 
hope  it  will  not  disappoint  you  too 
greatly.  Perhaps  all  of  what  I  have 
set  down  is  not,  from  boy  to  girl, 
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true.  But  remember  our  first  agree¬ 
ment,  Michael?  We  agreed  that  you 
were  to  be  the  Nurse, — I,  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  As  a  message  from  a  grateful 
Patient  to  his  darling  Nurse,  all  I 
have  said  is  true.  Were  I  writing  to 
you  as  boy  to  girl,  I  could  say  a  thou¬ 
sand  things,  and  neither  you  nor  I 
would  believe  them. 

So  I  ask  you  to  read  this  again, 
Michael,  and  know  within  yourself 


that  all  of  it  is  true,  and  that  it  shall 
always  be  true  so  long  as  the  human 
race  runs  its  course.  We,  the  sick, 
owe  a  perpetual  vote  of  thanks  to 
you,  the  healers.  And  so,  Michael, 
I  shall  hold  out  to  you  forever  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude  and  love.  My  pray¬ 
ers  will  ever  remember  your  tender 
care,  and  my  love  the  love  you  gave. 
Thank  you,  Michael,  God  bless  you 
and  good-bye. 


cTohe  Steeple 

This  gray,  slim  finger  pointing  at  the 
sky 

To  all  our  questioning  makes  firm 
reply. 

This  yearning  stone’s  our  earth  escap¬ 
ing  up 

Like  granite  steam  from  out  a  Gothic 
cup. 

The  point  of  its  expiring  seems  to  go 

On  and  ever  high  into  the  row 

Of  stars  whose  wide  and  golden 
diadem 

Conjoins  our  world  of  shadows  in  a 
stem. 

Thus,  if  a  man  but  point  into  the  sky 

All  time  through  him  to  Heaven  can 
pass  thereby; 

And  thus,  to  our  lonely  world  of  sea 
and  sod, 

Return  the  Peace  and  Light  of  the 
Face  of  God. 

— Kevin  O’Leary 
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Poetic  Drama 
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Shakespeare!  Archain 

ficial  nonsense.  Why,  his 
absurd,  stupid !  No  one  but  £ \ 
sick  poet  would  ever  spout  s j 
flowery^sggetjes: 

Romeo  ant 

have  been  all  right  for  Elj 
times,  but  let  anyone  dar 
such  stuff  for  the  modern 
he  will  be  laughed  out  of  the  tfcteit’ 
for  good.  A  play  must  be  re 
natural,  a  copy  of  life  as  it  is^ 
no  one  ever  speaks  in  verse,  does 
Poetry  has  no  place  in  the  mod 
drama,  the  plays  of  the  past  twenty 
years  prove  that. 

Thus  smugly  expound  the  realists, 
the  Philistines  of  the  theater, 
try  to  reason  with  them  would 
time  wasted.  But  despite  these  noisy 
few  there  is  a  definite  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  need  for  a  poetic  drama  in 
the  modern  theater.  And  slowly  but 
surely  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
away  from  the  harsh,  brutally  re¬ 
alistic  plays  of  the  past  two  dec  ides 
to  a  finer,  more  beautiful,  truly 
poetic  drama.  The  trend  has  be 
but  the  way  is  long. 

Since  Shakespeare,  little  of  real, 
lasting  value  has  been  accomplished 
in  verse  drama.  There  have  been 
few  plays  scattered  through  fo 
centuries,  worthy  perhaps  of  some 
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K  I  NN  O  N 

iote  by  scholars  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  but  never  are  these  curiosities 
:formed.  This  void  in  English 
ia  is  not  strange,  either;  for 
a  play  and  writing  a  poem 
different  things  and  rarely 
the  man  who  can  do  both 
rell.  ^Shakespeare  was  the 

On  the 


et\t,  however,  verse  drama  has 
to  flourish  till  recently, 
jornson,  Strindberg,  Haupt- 
mlnl  Sudermann,  von  Hofmanns- 
ostand,  d’Annunzio,  these  are 
fairly  modern  and  very  fine  con- 
fnental  poetic  dramatists.  Rostand’s 
ligpt,  airy,  delicate  verse  dramas  of 
love  and  adventure,  the  fiery,  sensu- 
oui,  passionate  dramas  of  d’Annun- 
ziol  and  Ibsen’s  realistic  plays  are 
probably  the  best  known  in  America. 
Hete  is  adequate  proof  that  modern 
audiences  will  not  only  accept  but 
delight  in  good  verse  drama  if  such 
can 1  be  found.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  (English  speaking  stage  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  one  to  equal  the  European 
masters. 

Tnis  dearth  of  poetic  dramas  can 
e  fairly  well  accounted  for.  One 
reason,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
is  me  sad  lack  of  able  poet-play- 
wr^hts.  Another  is  the  shifting  of 
th£  literary  emphasis  in  the  past 
ndred  years  or  so  from  poetry  to 
rose.  After  the  French  Revolution 
the  swing  to  the  prosaic  in  literature 
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became  very  pronounced;  the  novel 
began  its  climb  to  literary  supremacy; 
journalism  became  more  and  more 
important.  The  eminence  of  poetry 
was  lowered  until  today  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  minor  field,  and  prose  is 
king.  Even  in  poetry  itself  there  has 
been  a  sweeping  away  of  all  the  trap¬ 
pings  and  artificialities  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it;  poetry  has  become 
more  simple,  more  prose-like.  Real¬ 
istic  poetry  arose  with  the  pragma¬ 
tism  and  the  materialism  of  the  past 
century. 

So  the  drama,  without  any  great 
poet-playwright  to  stem  the  tide, 
swerved  into  the  ever  -  increasing 
stream  of  prose,  and  today  virtually 
the  entire  dramatic  output  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  is  prosaic.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  prose  drama 
rules  Broadway  and  Piccadilly  Cir¬ 
cus. 

We  must  bow  to  prose  plays  here. 
While  there  is  a  definite  place  for 
the  poetic  drama,  it  must  in  the 
modern  theater  play  a  minor  role.  It 
is  only  right  that  prose  should  have 
the  top  billing;  the  age  demands  it, 
the  swift,  hard,  pragmatic  age.  The 
cold,  naturalistic  philosophy  has 
seeped  into  all  our  activities;  we 
cannot  avoid  contact  with  it.  The 
artificiality,  the  formality,  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  earlier,  easier  days  have 
been  swept  aside.  Life  has  been 
stripped  bare  of  much  that  was  fine 
and  good.  An  impatient,  restless, 
nervous  energy  surges  about  us;  it 
is  in  the  air;  it  is  electric.  Speed  is 
the  keynote  in  life;  we  cannot  slow 
down. 

As  much  as  we  may  deplore  the 
characteristics  of  the  age,  as  much 
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as  we  may  desire  the  more  placid, 
more  refined  way  of  living,  we  can¬ 
not  blind  ourselves  to  reality7,  we  can¬ 
not  be  ostriches.  And  so  this  desire 
for  the  simple,  the  practical,  the  ma¬ 
terial,  has  inevitably  found  its  way 
into  the  drama.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  for  living,  creative  dramatic  writ¬ 
ing  must  mirror  the  tempo  and  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  modern  drama,  in¬ 
tensively  realistic  or  naturalistic,  does 
this;  the  acting,  the  dialogue,  the 
lighting  effects,  everything  available 
is  utilized  to  present  a  realistic  stage 
picture.  In  itself  this  is  fine;  there 
must  always  be  room  for  this  type 
of  theater.  But  now  we  are  suffering 
from  an  overdose.  There  has  been 
too  much  Clifford  Odets,  John  Stein¬ 
beck,  Elmer  Rice,  Clare  Booth;  too 
many  Dead  Ends  and  Tobacco  Roads. 
The  stage  is  sick  and  weary  of  harsh, 
brutal,  gutter-like  realism.  We  want 
to  be  inspired,  to  see  and  hear  the 
beautiful,  the  uplifting  in  our  thea¬ 
ter.  We  have  had  our  fill  of  sordid 
naturalism;  soon  the  cry  for  a  poetic 
drama  will  reach  the  ears  of  the 
money-wise  Broadway  producers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
was  an  attempt  by  Stephen  Phillips 
to  revive  that  form  of  drama  written 
by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  language. 
A  few  of  Phillips’  verse  plays  were 
successful  at  first,  but  now  who  ever 
hears  of  him  ?  His  iambic  pentameter 
lines,  modelled  so  closely  after  Shake¬ 
speare,  his  heroic  plots,  are  mere 
theatrical  curiosities,  something  to 
smile  at.  Phillips  committed  most  of 
the  sins  that  beset  all  dramatists  who 
tried  and  failed  so  completely  to 
follow  Shakespeare.  Instead  of  striv¬ 
ing  to  discover  new  metres,  instead 


of  a  good,  original  plot,  not  a  creak¬ 
ing,  heroic  adaption  of  a  biblical  or 
Greek  story,  they  imitated  the  metre 
and  form  of  the  Shakespearian 
drama.  The  oblivion  into  which  they 
have  sunk  is  well  deserved.  The 
modern  poet-playwright  must  write 
as  if  the  Bard  never  existed;  he  must 
build  new,  exciting  forms;  he  must 
find  his  metre  in  the  common  speech 
about  him,  in  the  rhythms  of  the  age; 
he  must  also  retain  much  of  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the 
modern  prose  drama  but  by  the 
magic  of  poetry  make  of  its  cold 
bareness  something  beautiful  and 
fine  and  inspiring.  Unless  this  is 
done  there  will  be  no  successful  poet- 
playwrights.  Off  with  the  old,  on 
with  the  new,  or  we  shall  have  no 
poetic  drama. 

Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats  did  some 
noble  work  in  verse  drama,  but  their 
plays  were  usually  one-acters,  and 
more  poetry  than  play.  The  two 
leading  poet-playwrights  of  today 
are  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  wrote  The 
Rock  and  Murder  In  The  Cathedral, 
and  Maxwell  Anderson,  a  prolific 
writer  of  verse  dramas.  Neither  of 
these  men  has  written  a  great  play, 
destined  for  immortality,  but  they 
have  done  some  exciting  things  and 
they  are  lighting  the  way  for  future 
verse  dramatists. 

.Murder  In  The  Cathedral,  a  play 
about  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  modern  poetic  drama. 

It  was  written  for  the  Canterbury 
Festival  in  1935,  and  so  sensationally 
successful  was  it  that  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  London,  where  it  ran  for 
223  performances.  Later  the  play 
came  to  America  and  was  greeted 
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with  a  critical  ovation  but  public 
apathy.  The  poetry  of  the  play  is 
beautiful  and  inspiring,  Eliot  at  his 
best;  but  therein  lies  the  great  flaw — 
it  is  more  poetry  than  play.  Until 
the  very  last  part  preceding  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Thomas,  there  is  virtually  no 
action;  it  is  very  static.  True,  the 
poetry  is  fine,  but  always  in  verse 
drama  poetry  must  be  secondary  to 
the  action.  Only  in  the  ending  of 
Eliot’s  play  are  the  two  factors  suffi¬ 
ciently  proportioned;  and  then  it  is 
inspired  and  breath-taking.  As  for 
the  chorus  and  the  general  struc¬ 
ture,  Eliot  is  at  fault.  Because  of 
his  great  skill  he  is  able  to  make  a 
chorus  acceptable,  but  it  does  not 
belong  in  the  modern  theater;  there 
is  no  need  for  it.  Poetry  for  poetry’s 
sake  will  never  be  successful  in  the 
drama.  Although  Eliot’s  work  was 
fine,  perhaps  the  greatest  verse 
drama  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ever  receive  an¬ 
other  professional  production.  Eliot 
was  too  much  the  poet,  too  little  the 
dramatist. 

Maxwell  Anderson  is  doing  the 
real,  vital,  creative  work  in  verse 
drama.  Anderson,  not  comparable 
to  Eliot  as  a  poet,  has  retained  the 
external  features  of  the  modern,  re¬ 
alistic  prose  plays;  but  he  has  substi¬ 
tuted  a  blank  verse  for  prose  dia¬ 
logue.  Some  say  that  he  merely  sets 
prose  in  a  verse  form  so  as  to  deceive 
the  reader  into  thinking  that  he  is  a 
poet-playwright.  It  is  true  that  his 
blank  verse  is  not  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  at  first  we  may 
find  it  difficult  to  classify  it  as  poetry. 
But  that  is  the  most  significant  point. 
Anderson  has  broken  away  from  all 


the  narrow,  stuffy  traditions  of  the 
past  and  given  us  a  new,  exciting 
verse  drama.  He  has  opened  a  new 
field  of  dramatic  literature  with  his 
bitterly  beautiful  Winter  set,  his  de¬ 
lightful  fantasy  High  Tor,  his  stir¬ 
ring  historical  poetic  plays  Mary  Of 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  The  Queen,  The 
Masque  Of  Kings,  Valley  Forge. 

To  classicists  this  may  not  be 
poetry,  but  then  the  classicists  rarely 
look  beyond  Shakespeare  and  they 
consider  nothing  as  poetry  unless  it 
follows  strictly  to  form,  and  unless 
it  contains  five  or  six  tongue-twisting 
Latinisms. 

This  is  confused  but  well  spoken 
poetry.  It  is  the  last  speech  in 
Winter  set.  Esdras,  a  tired  con¬ 
fused  old  rabbi  stands  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  daughter,  Miriamne, 
and  her  lover,  Mio;  they  have  just 
been  shot  by  gangsters.  In  his  de¬ 
spair  and  confusion  Esdras  cries  out: 

Oh  Miriamne, 

And  Mio  —  Mio,  my  son  —  know 
this  where  you  lie, 

this  is  the  glory  of  earth-born  men 
and  women, 

not  to  cringe,  never  to  yield,  but 
standing, 

take  defeat  implacable  and  defiant, 

die  unsubmitting.  I  wish  that  I’d 
died  so, 

long  ago;  before  you’re  old  you’ll 
wish 

that  you  had  died  as  they  have.  On 
this  star, 

in  this  hard  star- adventure,  knowing 
not 

what  the  fires  mean  to  right  and  left, 
nor  whether 

a  meaning  was  intended  or  pre¬ 
sumed, 

man  can  stand  up,  and  look  out 
blind,  and  say: 

in  all  these  turning  lights  I  find  no 
clue, 

only  a  masterless  night,  and  in  my 
blood 


no  certain  answer,  yet  is  my  mind 
my  own, 

yet  is  my  heart  a  cry  toward  some¬ 
thing  dim 

in  distance,  which  is  higher  than  I 
am 

and  makes  me  emperor  of  the  end¬ 
less  dark 

even  in  seeking!  What  odds  and 
ends  of  life 

men  may  live  otherwise,  let  them 
live,  and  then 

go  out  as  I  shall  go,  and  you.  Our 
part 

is  only  to  bury  them.  Come,  take 
her  up. 

They  must  not  lie  here. 

With  Anderson,  despite  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  as  a  guide,  the  poetic  drama 
should  develop  and  grow  rapidly. 
There  is  a  deep  desire  for  it  on  the 
English  speaking  stage;  and  until  we 
have  more  verse  plays,  we  must  ever 
consider  our  theater  to  be  lacking. 
The  way  has  been  shown;  the  pendu¬ 
lum  is  starting  to  swing. 

THE  PIRATE 

ITH  such  a  glittering  array  of 
talent  concerned  in  the  production  of 
a  play,  it  is  the  next  thing  to  the  im¬ 
possible  to  present  anything  less  than 
a  smash  hit.  A  play  written  by  S. 
N.  Behrman,  produced  by  the  top¬ 
most  organizations  in  the  theatre,  the 
Playwrights’  Company  and  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Guild,  and  starring  two  of  the 
most  gifted  favorites  of  the  stage, 
Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne, — 
such  a  play,  we  repeat,  should  be 
the  event  of  the  season. 

The  Pirate,  however,  which  was 
the  result  of  this  convergence  of 
talent,  was  something  less  than  a 
masterpiece  when  presented  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  meant 
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to  be  as  light  as  a  West  Indian 
breeze,  as  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a 
Martinique  dancer,  as  sparkling  as 
the  Caribbean  at  noon,  as  refreshing 
as  a  cool  drink  of  cocoanut  milk  or 
a  frozen  daiquiri,  as  your  taste  mav 
be.  A  travel-folder  escape  was  the 
scheme  —  West  Indian  Islands,  surf 
breaking  on  a  silver  strand  of  beach, 
yellow  moon  through  the  swaying 
palms,  the  laugh  of  a  dark-skinned 
girl,  and  the  drum  beat  coming  from 
far  back  in  the  hills.  "Come  to  our 
tropical  paradise.  Find  love  and  ro¬ 
mance.  Round  trip,  $3.30.” 

It  was  meant  to  be  all  this,  an 
escapist  play  and  nothing  else.  But 
somehow,  instead  of  escaping  on 
wings,  it  let  itself  be  dragged  down 
a  bit  by  a  tenuous  plot,  a  plot  that 
would  be  downright  wearisome  if  in 
less  capable  hands  than  those  of  the 
Lunts. 

Set  in  a  Spanish  island  colony  in 
the  West  Indies  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  play  concerned 
a  young  matron,  Manuela  (Lynn 
Fontanne) ,  who,  bored  by  her  stodgy, 
middle-aged  husband,  dreamed  of  a 
gay  and  exciting  pirate.  A  traveling 
company  of  actors  headed  by  a  light¬ 
hearted  minstrel,  Serafin  (Alfred 
Lunt) ,  comes  to  the  sleepy  little 
town,  and  Serafin,  falling  in  love 
with  the  bored  Manuela,  discovers 
her  husband  is  actually  the  retired  pi¬ 
rate  the  wife  dreams  about.  Serafin, 
to  win  her  love,  then  informs  the 
wife  that  he  is  the  pirate.  The  play 
stretches  on  with  mild  complications 
till  the  happy  ending  with  the  real 
pirate  going  off  to  jail,  and  the 


minstrel  and  the  wife  living  happily 
ever  after. 

You  can  see  that  great  depth  and 
meaning  are  significant  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.  Not  that  we  expect  depth. 
We  like  escapist  plays,  we  are  an¬ 
noyed  by  those  who  are  always 
searching  for  the  metaphysical  im¬ 
port  of  plays.  But  The  Pirate  is  a 
much  too  thin  buccaneer.  He  is  not 
a  robust,  dashing,  swashbuckling  pi¬ 
rate.  Look  him  in  the  eye  and  he’ll 
fall  apart. 

S.  N.  Behrman,  the  most  polished 
and  literate  American  playwright, 
whose  witty  and  brilliant  dialogue 
has  made  numerous  plays  sheer  de¬ 
lights,  does  not  give  us  quite  enough 
laughs.  In  a  romp  like  this  the  com¬ 
edy  should  be  boisterous  and  riot¬ 
ously  funny;  instead,  it  is  more  in 
the  polite  mold,  an  out-of-door 
drawing  room  comedy. 

The  Lunts  are,  of  course,  superb. 
They  glitter  and  sparkle.  They  toss 
the  play  about,  shake  it,  play  ball 
with  it,  give  it  life,  and,  in  general, 
enjoy  themselves  immensely.  They 
make  of  the  play  something  to  be 
seen  by  all  means  if  only  to  watch 
two  master  craftsmen  ply  their  trade. 

The  settings,  though  a  bit  monoto¬ 
nous  in  motif,  and  the  incidental  mu¬ 
sic  are  delightful,  and  the  cast  is  the 
usual  picked  and  sorted  group  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Theatre  Guild  actors.  In 
spite  of  the  above  criticism  it  is  a 
show  well  worth  seeing,  as  its  good 
points  far  outweigh  its  faults.  We 
thought  we  would  at  least  offer  a 
word  of  protest  in  the  face  of  the 
acclamation  the  play  will  receive  in 
New  York. 
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THAT  STRANGE  OBJECT 

By  THOMAS  HEATH 

A  man’s  opinion  on  tram-cars  matters;  his  opinion  on  Botticelli  matters; 
his  opinion  on  all  things  does  not  matter.  He  may  turn  over  and  explore  a 
million  objects,  but  he  must  not  find  that  strange  object,  the  universe,  for  if 
he  does  he  will  have  a  religion  and  be  lost.  Everything  matters  —  except 
everything. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 


Sometime  ago  while  convalesc¬ 
ing  on  a  hospital  bed  I  met  a  very 
remarkable  fellow.  Five  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  rather  ghastly  accident 
which  had  almost  taken  his  life  and 
which,  I  suspect,  in  an  altogether 
different  sense,  had  certainly  given 
him  another.  Two  things  saved  him 
from  death;  one,  the  immediate  and 
skillful  operation  of  a  locally  famous 
surgeon,  and  the  other,  his  unques¬ 
tionable  will  to  live.  But  for  five 
years,  and  very  long  years  they  must 
have  been,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a 
hospital  bed  waiting  for  nature  to 
heal  his  shattered  frame. 

For  five  years  he  lay  looking  at 
the  ceiling,  suffering  and  thinking. 
His  fatigue  and  general  weakness 
afforded  him  very  little  chance  to 
read  so  that  he  had  to  occupy  his 
mind  by  thinking  originally  and,  in 
some  respects,  brilliantly.  He  was 
remarkable,  I  say,  not  only  because 
he  had  weathered  a  tremendously 
difficult  storm,  but  also  because  dur¬ 
ing  this  storm  he  had  taught  himself 
to  think.  Out  of  the  tempest,  as  it 
were,  arose  a  new,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  better  mind;  a  mind  that  on  its 


own  sheer  strength  had  acquired,  in 
its  general  sense,  a  liberal  education; 
one  that  had  achieved  without  formal 
training  or  discipline  a  keenness  and 
deliberateness  unequaled  by  the  aver¬ 
age  university  product.  In  short,  he 
was  intellectually  self-made. 

His  high  school  training  must 
have  been  excellent,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  knew  from  his  conversation 
that  it  was  Catholic.  When  he 
learned  that  I  was  a  college  student, 
that  I  had  several  books  piled  on 
my  bedside  table,  he  requested  to  be 
transferred  to  my  ward.  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  and  consequently  as¬ 
sumed  when  the  nurses  wheeled  him 
in  that  he  was  a  new  patient.  He 
let  me  linger  under  this  assumption 
for  several  days  before  I  had  finally 
come  to  know  his  history.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  I  discovered 
his  uncanny  mental  powers  and  his 
lusty  thirst  for  knowledge;  it  was 
then  that  I  was  forced  to  the  rather 
naive  realization  that  my  command 
of  matters  both  academic  and  secu¬ 
lar  was  somewhat  deficient,  and  that 
I  was  not  what  some  may  term  the 
educated  Catholic. 

Now  all  of  this  is  not  by  way  of 
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a  confession.  I  frankly  detest  people 
who  color  the  page  with  intimate 
admissions  of  secret  faults.  That,  to 
me,  is  nonsense.  Such  stuff  belongs 
in  a  diary  which,  in  turn,  belongs  in 
a  furnace.  But  in  this  paper  my  first 
concern  is  clarity.  God  knowrs  how 
I  struggled  then  to  make  myself 
clear,  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  what 
I  could  only  vaguely  see  myself,  to 
crystallize  arguments  and  drive  them 
home,  to  make  him  back-water  and 
admit  various  points  upon  which 
rested  the  success  of  my  message. 
But  the  clarity  I  then  tried  so  hard 
for  would  not  come.  Perhaps  I 
needed  time  to  think  it  over,  to  get 
my  values  straight,  to  know  my  con¬ 
stants  and  variables,  to  sift  all  the 
outer  trash  away  and  get  at  the  real 
business.  I  could  not  prove  much 
when  all  proofs  were  foreign  and 
muddled.  Certainly  it  is  one  thing 
to  know  a  problem,  but  quite  an¬ 
other  to  have  the  problem’s  answer. 
And  my  invalid  friend,  in  five  years 
of  pondering  on  a  hospital  cot,  was 
already  possessed  with  many  prob¬ 
lems.  He  expected  me  quite  naturally 
to  give  him  the  answers.  And  I 
could  not. 

It  was  then  I  resolved  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it;  to  become,  as  it  were, 
aware  of  things,  to  know  partly  the 
problems  confronting  men,  and  the 
solutions  offered;  to  really  think  it 
over  as  he  had  done  and  arrive,  at 
least,  at  some  tangible  position  that 
could  be  explained  and  defended. 
This  paper,  written  long  after  my 
hospital  experience,  does  think  over 
a  great  many  things.  It  does  present 


a  position.  It  is  one  which  I  think 
cannot  be  easily  torn  away;  it  is  one 
giving  first  the  problems,  then  the 
answers. 

There  is  still,  however,  something 
to  be  said  of  this  fellow  who  success¬ 
fully  disturbed  my  complacency  in 
so  many  vital  things.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  twenty-three  or  four  years  old. 
His  eyes  were  by  far  the  most  at¬ 
tractive,  and  I  might  add,  attracting 
feature  of  an  otherwise  easily  for- 
getable  face.  They  were  blue,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  always  asking  questions. 
They  disturbed  me  no  end  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  I  had  to  look  away  before 
I  could  think  to  answer  his  queries. 
His  mind  was  mirrored  in  those 
eyes,  and  it  was  a  sharp  reflection.  I 
find  it  incapable  of  description,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  by  analogy,  for,  if  all 
minds  had  color,  size,  and  shape, 
his  would  have  been  white,  small, 
and  formed  conically.  White  be¬ 
cause  his  reasoning  process  was  pure, 
not  tainted  by  sophistry  or  any 
such  colored  subterfuge;  small  be¬ 
cause  it  had  not  yet  been  exposed  to 
the  pools  of  knowledge  shimmering 
on  library  shelves;  and  conical  be¬ 
cause  it  had  expanded  in  just  that 
wise,  beginning  as  a  point  and  flang¬ 
ing  out  into  a  smooth,  geometrical 
cone. 

He  had  had  very  little  instruction 
in  the  technique  of  modern  conversa¬ 
tion  (that  art  of  consuming  forty- 
five  minutes  while  saying  nothing) 
and  consequently  his  questions  were 
brutally  blunt.  His  first  rather  naive 
assumption  was  typical.  Since,  he 
reasoned,  I  was  a  college  student, 
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then  I  should  have  sufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  to  answer  his  questions.  I  made 
the  rather  obvious  observation  that 
my  capacity  to  answer  him  depended 
entirely  on  his  questions. 

So  we  began  a  dialogue  that  carried 
us  for  two  weeks.  Sometimes  at  night 
we  would  wake  up  and  argue  in 
whispers,  other  times  we  would  bel¬ 
low  at  each  other  in  what  seemed 
then  a  futile  attempt  to  convey  ideas. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  him.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  arguments.  They 
opened  my  eyes  to  an  altogether  new 
problem,  one  which  I  thought  did 
not  exist,  and  therefore  did  not  mat¬ 
ter;  yet  one  which  when  seen  and 
struggled  with  quite  suddenly  be¬ 
came  all  that  mattered.  It  is  the 
problem  of  the  Catholic  in  today’s 
world;  it  is  the  problem  of  a  man 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  citizen 
and  a  Catholic;  it  is  the  problem, 
potent  and  real,  of  how  a  man  who 
is  a  Catholic  should  look  at  a  world 
that  is  not  Catholic.  And  believe 
me,  I  was  frightened  when  a  veri¬ 
table  cripple  confined  to  a  bed  for 
five  years  began  quietly  and  with  no 
ceremony  to  tear  my  deep-rooted 
convictions  into  weak  and  some¬ 
what  silly  shreds. 

When  he  asked  me  to  explain 
the  relationship  between  one  man 
who  has  no  church,  and  another 
who  has,  I  went  into  patient  de¬ 
tail  to  explain  the  necessity  and 
obligation  of  every  man  to  have 
a  church,  and  so  pointed  out  the 
desolate  position  of  a  man  having 
none.  He  replied  that  most  men 
today  think  it  unnecessary  to  have 


churches,  and  don’t  think  them¬ 
selves  at  all  desolate.  I  told  him 
most  men  were  wrong,  and  got  into 
difficulty  telling  him  why  .  .  . 

And  so  you  may  be  aware,  to  some 
extent,  of  my  reasons  for  all  this.  I 
have  no  intention  of  going  into  ultra¬ 
detail  at  the  moment  concerning  our 
arguments.  That  will  come  later  in 
its  proper  place.  I  am  simply  indi¬ 
cating  the  nature  of  our  talks.  They 
involved  what  few  philosophical 
truths  I  had  then  known,  plus  a  dab 
in  theology.  But  for  the  most  part  we 
kept  our  discussions  on  plain  basic 
religion  found  in  the  fourth  grade 
catechism. 

Yet  I  warn  you  that  the  fourth 
grade  catechism  is  not  quite  as 
plain  or  basic  as  we  thought  years 
ago  when  we  stood  up  one  by  one 
and  recited  blithely  and  with  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  that  God  made  us  to 
know  Him,  love  Him,  and  serve  Him 
in  this  world,  and  be  happy  with 
Him  forever  in  the  next.  In  the  first 
place,  how  does  one  go  about  know¬ 
ing  God,  or  loving  Him,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  how  does  one  serve  Him? 
Perhaps  you  see  my  point. 

However,  before  I  get  into  things 
which  do  not  belong  here,  I  will 
say  that  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
I  have  tried  to  show  my  position,  or 
rather  lack  of  one.  I  had,  and  I 
know  I  am  not  alone  in  this,  a  rather 
general  notion  of  what  was  expected 
of  the  Catholic  in  the  matter  of  sal¬ 
vation.  I  had  never  known  the  sharp 
opposition  against  such  notions  in 
the  modern  world.  In  subsequent 
pages  I  shall  try  to  present  a  posi- 
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tion,  a  viewpoint,  found  after  many 
months  of  self-deliberation  and  con¬ 
sultation  in  various  books.  The 
books  I  shall  mention  rather  freely 
as  I  go  along. 

First,  though,  I  want  to  thank 
heartily  the  boy  who  prompted  this 
course  of  action.  He  has  my  respect 
and  absolute  admiration;  he  has  my 
heart  which,  God  knows,  is  not 
much;  but  finally,  he  has  my  pen  — 
for  without  him  I  should  never  have, 
in  this  matter,  written  a  word. 

Something  of  the  Problem 

I 

I  think  it  necessary  in  picturing 
any  scene  of  conflict  to  go  into  some 
detail  concerning  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  on  either  side.  If  I  were  to  do 
a  series  of  articles  before  a  great 
football  game,  I  would  first  investi¬ 
gate  each  team  and  evaluate  its 
strength  or  weakness,  its  offensive 
and  defensive  power,  or  lack  of  it. 
I  would  note  which  team  had  greater 
unity,  precision,  and  co-ordination; 
what  formation  was  used,  and  how 
effective  it  appeared  to  be.  I  would 
weigh  the  value  of  each  man  with 
regard  to  his  opponent.  Then,  after 
consulting  and  comparing  my  statis¬ 
tics,  I  could  reasonably  predict  the 
winner  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
hazard  a  probable  score.  Of  course 
the  prediction  would  not  be  infal¬ 
lible.  There  are  many  things  which 
a  reporter  cannot  copy  onto  his  pad. 
The  spirit  of  the  team,  the  intensity 
of  rivalry,  the  frame  of  mind  of  each 
player,  the  condition  of  the  team 
on  the  eve  of  the  game;  all  these  are 


arbitrary  values  which  are  apt  to 
change  overnight.  But  I  say,  in 
order  to  know  something  of  the 
game  itself,  to  appreciate  the  battle, 
to  realize  just  where  and  when  one 
team  will  begin  to  fatigue,  and 
why,  I  would  have  to  familiarize 
myself  with  all  the  pre-game  infor¬ 
mation. 

Now  this  can  be  said  of  any  con¬ 
flict.  America  today  is  a  team  in  the 
sense  that  it  constitutes  one  side  of 
a  fight.  It  is  of  essential  importance 
that  we  know  the  strength  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  as  well  as  our  own  air  force. 
We  must  have  all  available  data 
concerning  the  Japanese  Navy,  her 
Army,  her  productive  power  — 
otherwise  we  would  have  no  con¬ 
cept  of  precisely  where  we  stood  in 
the  world’s  turmoil. 

This  much  I  think  is  quite  obvious. 
But  there  is  yet  another  fight  going 
on  which  is  of  greater  importance 
than  any  man-made  thing.  And  it 
is  greater  simply  because  it  is  God- 
made.  It  is  the  struggle  of  good  and 
evil,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  has 
been  waged,  as  such,  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time.  Constantly  it  has 
taken  different  forms  and  various 
aspects.  The  ancient  philosophers 
wrote  and  fought  their  battles  against 
pagan  debauchery  and  lascivious 
practices;  the  early  Christians,  gath¬ 
ered  in  catacombs,  came  forth  and 
sang  hymns  of  love  to  the  sanguine 
mobs  waiting  to  see  them  die;  the 
Dark  Ages  were  lit  only  by  the  gleam 
of  Christian  torches;  the  errors  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  were  attacked  by  a  regiment 
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of  men  who  followed  a  soldier 
across  Europe.  At  all  times  has  good 
opposed  evil,  never  has  there  been 
a  peace  between  them.  Right  is 
right,  and  wrong,  wrong.  There  can 
be  no  compromise. 

Today,  the  struggle  continues  in 
another  form.  A  more  hideous  form. 
The  evil,  garbed  in  hypocricy, 
and  shouting  apparent  good,  stalks 
throughout  the  world.  The  good,  in 
complete  bewilderment,  has  the 
added  task  of  searching  out  its  op¬ 
ponent  before  engaging  it  in  com¬ 
bat.  It  must  separate  what  is  good 
from  what  is  evil  before  striking  it 
down.  On  all  sides  this  can  be  ob¬ 
served. 

Pope  Pius  XI  wrote  an  Encycli¬ 
cal  against  Communism,  but  he 
had  to  drive  in  and  further  dis¬ 
tinguish.  His  remarks  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Atheistic  Communist, 
otherwise  all  forms  of  Communism 
would  be  branded  as  evil,  which  they 
are  not.  Christ  taught  the  precepts 
of  Christian  Communism,  and  those 
who  practice  them  are  in  no  sense 
evil.  We  may  say  the  same  for  ma¬ 
terialism.  Certainly  every  form  of 
materialism  is  not  evil.  We  all  of  us 
are  concerned  to  some  extent  with 
the  house  we  live  in,  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  food  we  eat.  We  must 
be  interested  in  material  things  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  are  necessary  for  our 
existence.  But  the  materialism  we 
cannot  abide  is  that  godless  theory 
which  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  everything  in 
it  to  matter.  Man  here  becomes  a 
biological  hodgepodge  who  will 


some  day  dry  up  and  actually  blow 
away.  He  is  not  in  the  least  spirit¬ 
ual,  nor  does  he  account  to  anyone 
for  his  actions.  There,  you  see,  is 
the  danger. 

From  observations  such  as  these 
it  becomes  clearer  to  me  that  the 
battlefront  today  is  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  The  black  paints  itself  white 
and  becomes  an  unwholesome  gray. 
To  get  at  the  true  color  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  scrape  away  the  outer  surface 
and  lay  bare  that  which  is  beneath. 
Yet  most  of  us  have  lost  the  required 
tools  for  performing  this  operation. 
We  have  not  a  clear  hold  of  the 
values  by  which  right  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  wrong.  This,  I  now 
know,  was  the  real  difficulty  in  all 
my  talks  in  the  hospital.  I  knew 
something  was  wrong  in  certain 
things;  I  could  see  the  gray,  as  it 
were,  but  however  hard  I  looked,  I 
could  not  tell  where  the  white  ended 
and  black  began.  And  it  was  not 
until  I  knew  this  limitation,  this  in¬ 
ability  to  see  clearly  what  was  good, 
or  bad,  that  I  decided  on  this  paper. 
Things  on  paper  are  frightfully 
plain.  I  resolved  to  get  them  down. 

II 

In  earlier  paragraphs  I  mentioned 
a  football  game.  I  said  that  in  order 
to  appreciate  it,  to  realize  what  was 
good  or  bad  about  the  various  plays 
and  players,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  pre-game  information. 
Now  this  paper,  unfortunately,  is  not 
about  a  football  game.  If  it  were, 
I  would  report  what  was  happening 
on  the  field  and  be  done  with  it.  If 
I  saw  something  had  gone  wrong  in 
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the  attack  of  one  of  the  teams,  that 
it  was  being  thrown  back,  yard  after 
yard,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  I 
would  revert  to  my  notations  and 
find  the  trouble.  Perhaps  the  full¬ 
back  had  received  an  injury  in  a 
former  game  and  it  was  now  telling 
on  the  team.  Perhaps  a  hundred 
things,  but  I  could  still  say  why. 

But  in  this  greater  game  that  now 
presents  itself,  I  have  as  yet  no  fund 
of  information  to  fall  back  on.  I 
have  not  defined  precisely  what  I 
mean  by  good  or  evil.  I  have  listed 
no  qualifications,  no  advantages 
which  one  has  over  the  other,  and 
no  disadvantages.  I  have  not  said 
what  is  good  about  the  good,  or 
evil  about  the  evil.  This,  I  know,  is 
not  what  wise  men  would  consider 
an  easy  task.  Nor  am  I  fool  enough 
to  try.  To  define  the  goodness  in 
good  is  something  beyond  the  realm 
of  this  paper.  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  that.  But  I  can  limit  myself. 
I  can  come  down  from  all  these 
abstractions,  which  cannot  mean  very 
much  to  anyone  anyway,  and  go 
after  a  working  knowledge  of  what 
I  consider  good,  and  that,  briefly,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

When  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man, 
came  into  this  world  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  He  established  an 
institution  which  nothing,  not  even 
the  gates  of  hell,  could  prevail 
against.  He  was,  and  spoke,  infinite 
goodness;  He  spoke  against  every 
form  of  evil.  And  before  He  left 
this  earth,  He  gave  to  one  of  His 
apostles,  Peter,  the  great  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  being  His 


first  appointed  Vicar  on  earth, 
a  privilege  that  has  passed,  un¬ 
sullied,  from  Peter  to  Peter  down 
the  centuries.  Never  in  history  has 
this  divinely  founded  institution 
failed  man;  all  forms  of  heresy,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  insidious  teachings  have 
assailed  her,  never  has  She  buckled. 
Charged  with  the  command  to  teach 
all  men  in  all  nations,  She  has  run 
down  the  years  doing  precisely  that. 
In  the  face  of  intense  opposition,  of 
passionate  hatred,  in  spite  of  all  cun¬ 
ning  concieved  by  man,  She  has  gone 
on  teaching  good,  abhorring  evil,  and 
begging  the  sinner  back  to  God. 

Yet  to  the  Catholic  the  Church  is 
much  more  than  an  Institution  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  divine  command.  It 
stands  for  much  more  than  a  means 
to  avoid  evil  and  do  good.  All  too 
many  people  have  got  hold  of  the 
negative  significance  of  the  Church; 
the  restraining  influence  She  neces¬ 
sarily  exercises  against  the  inward 
corruption  of  the  spirit.  There  are 
too  many  of  us  who  see  the  Church 
as  a  jail  wherein  freedom  is  stamped 
out  and  rebellious  souls  quelled.  We 
forget  the  very  nature  of  the  Church, 
the  reason  for  Her  being  with  us. 
We  never  consider  Her  as  a  Home, 
and  speaking  now  in  positive  terms, 
that  is  exactly  what  She  represents. 
We  remember  in  prayer  to  speak  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  or  of  our 
Mother,  or  again,  of  our  Brothers  in 
Christ.  Yet  they  each  remain  as  sep¬ 
arate  phrases,  not  connected  by  any 
bond  of  unity.  But  if  we  were  to  hear 
any  man  mention  in  the  same  con¬ 
versation  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
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his  brothers,  it  would  be  elementary 
to  conclude  that  he  was  a  member  of 
a  family,  and  probably  that  he  was 
living  home. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  who  are  in  the  Church 
are  living,  as  it  were,  at  Home.  We 
can  enjoy  intimate  conversation  with 
our  Mother,  Father  and  Brothers. 
We  can  experience  and  communicate 
love  among  ourselves  and  share 
whatever  misfortune  assails  us  with 
our  Family.  Nothing  gets  between 
us,  no  barriers,  no  awkward  mis¬ 
understandings;  rather,  there  is  an 
infinite  amount  of  sympathy,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  in  any 
home. 

We  may  say  quite  correctly,  then, 
that  a  man  who  is  a  Catholic  is  one 
who  has  a  Home.  He  may  be  with¬ 
out  a  natural  mother  or  father,  as  the 
pitiable  orphan;  he  may  be  with¬ 
out  food  or  shelter,  as  the  mendicant 
priest;  he  may  even  be  without  a 
friend,  as  a  prophet  crying  from  the 
wilderness;  yet  so  long  as  he  is  a 
Catholic,  he  has  a  Home.  A  uni¬ 
versal  Home,  a  spiritual  Home.  One 
where  he  can  laugh,  or,  if  he  will, 
cry;  one  that  offers  him  complete 
security  from  his  equally  complete 
insecurity;  one  that  promises  peace 
and  happiness  and  love.  And  all 
of  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  a  fact  estab¬ 
lished  some  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  God-man,  and  it  is  known 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Yet  with  this  Home,  as  with  every 
one  ever  founded,  there  are  rules. 
Rules  which,  in  the  first  place,  de¬ 


mand  a  certain  amount  of  rational 
obedience,  and  in  the  second,  offer  a 
far  greater  amount  of  rational  happi¬ 
ness.  We  must,  says  father,  be  sit¬ 
ting  down  at  the  supper  table  at  six 
o’clock  if  we  are  to  get  any  supper  at 
all.  This  is  not  difficult,  for,  if  we 
were  to  straggle  in  at  any  hour,  the 
cabbage  would  probably  be  cold  and 
the  dishes  never  washed.  So  for  har¬ 
mony  within  the  family,  and  for  our 
own  repletion,  we  come  home  at 
six  and  enjoy  the  meal.  Similarly, 
the  Church  says  that  we  must  get  to 
Mass  if  we  are  to  partake  of  Her 
sanctifying  grace.  Not  coming  to 
Mass  means  simply  that  we  are  to  go 
hungry  which,  at  any  ends,  is  not 
a  logical  advance  toward  a  rational 
happiness. 

And  here  we  see  a  major  difference 
in  application.  Where  the  one  set 
of  rules  can  get  us  home  to  supper, 
and  fill  our  stomach,  the  other  can 
get  us  Home  to  eternal  life,  and  fill 
our  souls.  The  one  is  concerned 
only  with  natural  needs;  the  other, 
with  supernatural.  And  things  super¬ 
natural  must  be  handled  with  far 
greater  care.  We  may  get  along 
without  cabbage;  we  cannot  get  along 
without  sanctifying  grace. 

So,  quite  naturally  then,  the  rules 
of  the  Church  reach  further  into  us 
than  any  drawn  up  by  men.  These 
rules  probe  and  lay  a  halter  on  our 
emotions,  our  thoughts,  and  our  ap¬ 
petites;  they  restrict  our  action  and 
our  will,  and  they  do  it  in  complete 
righteousness  for  they  were  given  to 
us  by  One  greater  than  all  men,  by 
One  who  proved  quite  conclusively 
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that  He  was  God.  And  since  they 
were  authored  by  Him  who  made 
man,  since  they  deal  with  our  most 
difficult  thoughts  and  passions,  they 
are  hard,  and  indeed  without  His 
help,  sometimes  impossible  to  keep. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  Certainly  it  is 
a  tremendous  thing  to  keep  faith  in 
these  rules,  and  to  abide  by  His 
counsels  when  the  world  also  is  fol¬ 
lowing  Him.  But  what  of  today? 
What  of  the  godlessness  expressed  in 
every  fourth  book  from  the  press, 
in  every  fourth  bullet  from  the  gun  ? 
What  of  the  walking  monsters  who 


deny  not  only  the  rights  of  man,  but 
also  the  inalienable  property  of  God; 
who  believe,  and  are  living  examples 
of  their  doctrine,  that  man  is  an 
animal,  a  stark,  savage,  lusting  ani¬ 
mal?  And  what  of  the  mad  thirst 
for  money  and  power?  All  of  this 
we  see.  We  know  it  is  there.  We 
try  desperately  to  swim  up  in  a  stream 
that  roars  down  upon  us.  We  reach 
for  solid  ground,  yet  wonder  darkly 
if  it  is  there.  And  for  the  first  time 
we  have  some  small  realization  of 
the  problem  —  we  grope  for  an 
answer. 

(To  be  continued) 


Sducation 

To  young  Adams  this  first  plunge  into  Italy  passed  Bee¬ 
thoven  as  a  piece  of  accidental  education.  Like  music,  it 
differed  from  other  education  in  being,  not  a  means  of  pursuing 
life,  but  one  of  the  ends  attained.  Further,  on  these  lines,  one 
could  not  go.  It  had  but  one  defect  —  that  of  attainment.  Life 
had  no  richer  impression  to  give;  it  offers  barely  half-a-dozen 
such,  and  the  intervals  seem  long.  Exactly  what  they  teach 
would  puzzle  a  Berlin  jurist;  yet  they  seem  to  have  an  economic 
value,  since  most  people  would  decline  to  depart  with  even 
their  faded  memories  except  at  a  valuation  ridiculously  ex¬ 
travagant.  They  were  also  what  men  pay  most  for;  but  one’s 
ideas  become  hopelessly  mixed  in  trying  to  reduce  such  forms 
of  education  to  a  standard  of  exchangeable  value.  The  proper 
equivalent  of  pleasure  is  pain,  which  is  also  a  form  of  education. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 
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Answers  To  “Wits’  End” 


1.  Hitler  said  that  in  Mein  Kampf. 
Under  these  standards,  of  course, 
most  saints  are  failures.  Perhaps 
Hitler  has  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  a  saint. 

2.  John  Dryden  in  MacFlecknoe. 
This  was  quoted  in  last  year’s 
Stylus  by  Joe  Dever.  He  used  it 
in  his  article  on  Marvel. 

3.  Matthew  XVI:  26.  St.  Ignatius 
made  it  famous. 

4.  Aubrey  DeVere  in  Sorrow.  There 
is  one  more  stanza: 

Through  the  woods  we  walk 

together ; 

His  soft  footsteps  rustle  nigh 
me; 

To  shield  an  unregarded  head, 
He  hath  built  a  winter  shed; 
And  all  night  in  rainy  weather 
I  hear  his  gentle  breathings  by 
me. 

5.  Vachel  Lindsay  in  A  Negro  Ser¬ 
mon.  We  thought  it  sounded 
like  Benet. 

6.  Arnold  about  Shelley  in  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Dogma. 

7.  William  Hazlitt  in  an  informal 
essay  on  Pain,  found  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  collected  works. 

8.  Chesterton.  His  views  are  sec¬ 
onded  by  Doctors  Bowen  and 
Pick. 

9.  Shaw.  Fooled  ya! 

10.  Oliver  Cromwell  (of  all  peo¬ 
ple)  .  This  is  the  source  of 
"Praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the 


Ammunition."  He  said  it  in  an 
Irish  battle. 

11.  Martin  Feinstein,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  poet,  in  In  Memoriam. 

12.  Francis  Thompson  in  Daisy. 

13.  Henry  Ford.  He  said  it  while 
on  the  witness  stand  in  1919. 

14.  Chesterton  again.  We  like  him. 
In  the  Ballad  of  the  White 
Horse. 

15.  Frank  Maguire.  This  poem, 
Address  to  the  Body,  appeared 
in  Spirit,  then  later  on  in  From 
the  Four  Winds,  a  collected  vol¬ 
ume.  Frank  is  an  cx-Stylus  man, 
and  one  of  the  best  modern 
poets.  The  whole  poem  goes: 

Body,  if  age  or  uppish  soul 
Should  ever  cast  you  down, 
Know  that  1  once  was  warm  at 
home 

In  this  my  bony  town. 

1  like  my  flesh.  I  like  the  singing 
Girders  of  the  bone . 

I  like  a  finger’s  hinges  moving 
Silently,  alone. 

I  stand  and  reverence  the  heart, 
The  blood’s  long  train, 

The  zooming  of  sensations  fly¬ 
ing 

U p  toward  the  brain. 

Body  breathing,  there  are  times 
One  scarce  prefers  the  day 
When  glory  filters  out  the  flesh , 
Electrifies  the  clay. 
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Steel  ^Against  Steel 

Light  has  turned  to  darkness, 

Day  has  turned  to  night; 

In  the  splintered  shadows 
Brave  men  fight. 

Not  man  to  man  they’re  fighting, 
But  steel  against  steel; 

Guns  to  bombers  booming 
That  neither  know  nor  feel. 

The  stronger  steel  shall  conquer, 
The  bigger  steel  win; 

Tanks  shall  march  to  victory 
And  cannon  cave  in. 

But  what  of  the  brave  soldier  ? 
What  of  the  brave  heart  ? — 

Lost  in  a  world  of  metal 
Shall  it  break  apart? 

What  of  the  little  mothers 
Who  bore  these  little  sons, — 

Shall  there  be  no  victory 
For  the  human  ones  ? 

Dark  will  turn  to  dawning, 

Night  will  turn  to  day, — 

Their  triumph  is  in  Heaven 
Far,  far  away. 

— Paul  Sheehan 
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Editorially 

—The  Desolate  Hour— 


Thanksgiving  is  over  and  gone. 
The  turkey  has  been  carved  into 
oblivion;  the  nuts,  figs  and  candies 
have  been  consumed  and  digested; 
the  house  has  been  put  into  order, 
and  life  has  resumed  its  normal 
course.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  memory. 

And  most  of  us  shall  remember 
it.  We  shall  remember  the  tense¬ 
ness,  the  strained  attempts  to  be  jo¬ 
vial,  merry  and  satisfied.  We  shall 
remember  this  day  as  one  which  has 
given  us  more  things  we  apparently 
should  not  be  thankful  for  than  ever 
before. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  war 
has  so  cut  into  our  lives  as  to  make 
Thanksgiving  Day  a  bitter  one.  We, 
all  of  us,  know  the  pain  of  separa¬ 
tion,  the  distinct  sorrow  and  empti¬ 
ness  felt  at  the  absence  of  a  friend, 
a  cousin,  or  a  brother.  We  know  the 
dread  of  a  mother  who  turns  her  ear 
to  the  radio  when  the  announcer 
begins  his  latest  dispatches  from  the 
front.  We  know  the  silence  of  wait¬ 
ing  —  the  long,  deep  silence  that  is 
answered  only  by  another  silence  far 
away.  We  know  the  nervousness  of 
a  father  awaiting  news;  and  his  fear 
of  receiving  it.  All  the  sorrows  of 
war  are  ours  —  and  we  react  against 
them. 

We  wonder,  some  of  us,  why  we 


stopped  long  enough  to  have  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  turkey 
was  good,  to  be  sure,  and  the  sauce, 
but  they  somehow  lacked  the  flavor 
and  the  meaning  of  other  festive 
meals.  However  hard  we  tried,  we 
could  not  get  into  the  mood  of 
things.  Somewhere  in  the  year  gone 
by  we  had  lost  our  capacity  for  great 
and  sincere  thanks.  It  had  slipped 
from  our  hearts.  We  no  longer  felt 
grateful. 

And  this,  I  claim,  is  a  good  sign. 
Thanks  offered  from  a  grateful  heart 
are  not  as  great  as  thanks  arising 
from  a  barren,  desolate  one.  When 
we  give  thanks  for  something  which 
has  made  us  happy,  we  are  being 
quite  natural:  but  when  we  offer 
thanks  for  that  which  has  caused 
deep  sorrow,  we  are  almost  super¬ 
natural.  To  recognize  our  desolation 
and  loneliness  as  something  to  be 
thankful  for  is  the  greatest  act  of 
love  man  can  offer  God.  And  our 
solitude  today  is  something  to  be 
grateful  for. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  loneliest  man 
ever  to  walk  the  streets  of  this  earth. 
The  magnitude  of  His  separation 
from  His  Father  in  Heaven  can  not 
be  measured.  No  earthly  man  can 
fully  know  the  sorrow  of  God.  Yet 
in  His  most  desolate  hour,  in  His 
bleakest  agony,  He  prostrated  His 
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Will  to  that  of  His  Father.  He  knew 
the  Divine  Plan  of  pain. 

Without  sorrow,  or  agony,  or 
death,  there  could  be  no  meaning 
to  the  Resurrection.  The  triumph 
and  glory  of  Easter  depended  on  the 
cruelty  and  disgrace  of  Good  Friday. 
It  was  the  Will  of  His  Father;  and 
It  was  done. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  modern 
Good  Friday.  Christ  is  being  cruci¬ 
fied  on  all  sides.  The  disgrace  that 
came  to  Him  then,  is  with  us  now. 


His  sorrow  is  our  sorrow  today  more 
than  ever.  The  desolate  hour  is  at 
hand. 

This  war  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  sorrow,  or  agony,  or  death. 
We  cannot  all  escape  the  pain,  or 
survive  when  it  comes  to  us.  That 
much  we  know. 

But  we  remember  that  beyond  the 
Crucifixion  was  the  Resurrection,  be¬ 
yond  the  pain  was  surcease;  beyond 
the  death,  Life. 

Let  us  recognize  this  —  and  give 
thanks. 


Golors 

Your  eyes  are  very  blue,  my  dear, 
Your  lips  are  red — 

But  eyes  and  lips  are  colorless 
When  you  are  dead. 


A  thousand  golden  candles 
Flicker  in  your  hair  — 

But  candles  die  when  tallow 
Runs  from  the  flare. 


Beneath  your  fragile,  curving  throat 
Pale  roses  break — 

But  even  these  the  quiet  earth 
Will  also  take. 

There  is  one  other  color 
Hidden,  out  of  sight, 

Deep,  yet  all  about  you — 

And  it  is  white. 

And  when  your  days  have  run,  my 
dear, 

To  the  dead  past, — 

When  colors  all  have  left  your  flesh, 
White  shall  last. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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For  information,  pleasure,  and  stimulation 

READ 

“AMERICA”  National  Weekly 

For  Special  Students’  Rates 
SEE  STUDENT  COUNSELLOR’S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


STATIONERS 


57  FRANKLIN  ST.,  Near  WASHINGTON,  BOSTON 


“ Stationer  to  Boston  College” 


Jesuits  in  Far  Flung  Fields 

Compliments  of 

tell  of  their  experiences 

CHESTNUT  HILL 

in 

GARAGE,  Inc. 

“JESUIT  MISSIONS” 

(Opposite  the  College) 

STUDENT  RATES 

BIGelow  5414-5415 

See  Stylus  Bulletin  Board 

Jlame  »i  Vke 


MODEPM  PPIMTIMG  COMPAMY 

A  Complete  GeMuce 

18  PLEASANT  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Telephone  BIGelow  4530 


Stylus  Quo 

This  month  brings  lots  of  new  things  and  people.  Not  only  have 
we  found  some  poets  who  deserve  the  name,  but  also  one  or  two  writers 
who  do  rather  well  with  the  essay  and  short  story. 

We  seem  to  have  struck  a  gold  mine  in  Lowell.  Bill  Ryan  comes 
to  us  from  this  city  of  floods  and  factories  with  a  little  sketch  he  must 
have  done  in  the  white  heat  of  inspiration.  It  is  something  he  stumbled 
out  of  bed  at  three  in  the  morning  to  do.  You  know,  the  idea  comes 
when  you  are  lying  awake  at  night,  and  before  you  allow  yourself  to 
forget  it,  you  get  up,  fumble  for  the  light,  sit  down,  and  let  ’er  rip. 
Judging  from  what  he  wrote,  we  would  venture  to  say  that  there  is  going 
to  be  more  Bill  Ryan  in  Stylus. 

Rooming  with  Bill,  we  have  another  Lowell  boy,  Paul  Sheehan, 
with  us  in  this  issue.  His  poem  is  solid  all  the  way  through.  Like  steel. 

And  completing  the  triumverate,  Bill  Gallagher  analyzes  Compton 
Mackenzie  in  very  thoughtful  language.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  should  not  use  any  of  the  four  winds  (of  Love)  to  sail  home  on.  If 
you  are  home,  Bill  advises  you  to  stay  there.  Ed  Maloney,  whom  you 
saw  last  time  in  the  printer’s  version  of  "Baccanalian”  Verse,  recom¬ 
mended  a  guy  he  knew  to  us.  (Ed,  by  the  way,  comes  from  Lowell.  He 
makes  four.  They’re  moving  in  on  us.)  But  we  acted  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  to  our  absolute  amazement  found  that  we  had  a  writer  on  our 
hands.  Unfortunately,  Bill  is  a  Senior  —  which  means  that  we  can  hold 
him  responsible  for  only  three  more  deadlines.  And  we  intend  to  hold 
him. 

Bill  Fenton  started  off  in  Stylus  by  offering  an  interview  with  a 
Maryknoll  nun  just  back  from  the  Far  East.  Something  interfered  with 
his  plans  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  finish  it.  This  issue  he  comes  up  with 
all  the  facts  of  Commander  Shea’s  little  known  life.  The  work  put  into 
the  essay  is  incredible.  Particularly  for  a  Freshman.  We  know  he  will 
be  back. 

Our  poets  outdo  themselves  this  time.  Leopold  Schwarz  told  us 
that  Evelyn  was  waiting  for  her  poem.  Now  that  she  has  it,  let’s  hope 
that  she  won’t  have  to  wait  as  long  for  her  poet.  Louis  Diegoli,  a  Somer¬ 
ville  boy,  brings  his  first  child  into  Stylus.  This  creation  of  his  pen  will 
stand  up  under  all  criticism.  We  are  proud  of  it.  Kevin  O’Leary  was 
with  us  last  year.  He  comes  back  with  a  steaming  Gothic  Steeple.  We 
have  already  told  him  to  keep  his  steam  up.  Some  one  of  these  days  he 
may  get  under  weigh. 

Remember,  when  you  are  finished  with  this  copy,  please  send  it  to 
someone  in  the  armed  forces. 

And  the  Sacred  Heart  Programs  are  still  being  broadcast  in  Greater 
Boston.  WEEI,  Sunday,  9:15  A.  M. ;  Lawrence,  WLAW,  Sunday,  10:15 
A.  M. ;  and  in  Salem,  WESX,  7:45  A.  M. 


